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2 THE ART AMATEUR. 








CONTEMPORARY WOOD-ENGRA VING. 








THE exhibition of wood-engraving in Boston, re- 
viewed elsewhere, affords such a rare opportunity for 
study that it is to be hoped that during the winter the 
collection may also be seen in New York. In the ab- 
sence of such opportunity, the general reader may 
derive pleasure and profit from visiting the principal 
book-store in his place of residence and peeping between 
the covers of the holiday books of the season, brought 
out by the publishing houses which make a specialty 
of fine art works. Perhaps we may assist the lounger 
by some remarks, suggested by a pile of recent illus- 
trated volumes now lying on the table before us. We 
have here a wealth of wood-engravinys of varying de- 
grees of excellence and strongly marked contrasts in 
style of execution. 

For the sake of future comparison, let us first turn 
the leaves of this quarto of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ illustrated 
by Doré and published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
It is not a new work, but it will long be a standard 
one; so one need not be surprised to see it turning 
up again this season. Nowhere, perhaps, can be 
found better examples of the orthodox school of line 
engraving than in this very attractive volume. We 
find in it the names of Jennard, Laplante, Hotelin, 
Gusmand, Smeeton, Pannemaker, Gauchard, Hoyot, 
Ligny, Piaud, Goebel and Deschamps—all masters of 
the burin. Within the limits of this notice we cannot 
attempt to speak of them in detai]. Nor indeed is it 
necessary ; for among the best wood engravers of the old 
school there is little of that individuality of expression 
one finds in the work of such Americans as Anthony, 
Cole, Hoskin, Marsh, Kruell, Juengling, and Closson. 
The former translate according to academical canons ; 
the latter reproduce according to artistic conceptions. 
Hence in the Doré illustrations there isa pleasing unity 
of style in harmony with the artist’s design, such as it 
would be impossible to obtain in applying the principles 
of the American school. 

We call attention to the plate illustrating the words 


** Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon,” 


which occur in the twelfth book. (In our copy, by the 
way, this plate is bound in the second book.) This 
exquisite block is cut by Deschamps. What a line he 
has! How clean, broad, and free! In all probability 
he would find little to admire in a characteristic repro- 
duction by an engraver of Harper's or The Century of 
a sketch in oils, showing with ostentatious fidelity the 
texture of the canvas and the marks of the brush. But 
we venture to say that there is no engraver of Harper's 
or The Century who would not take off his hat to such 
an artist as Deschamps and call him master. 

Speaking of these very deservedly popular magazines 
reminds us that at our elbow are the bound volumes of 
Scribner’s Magazine for the past year, and of St. Nich- 
olas, its comely younger brother. In our admiration 
of the French engravers of the old school, Jet us not 
fail to do justice to the American founders of the new. 
It is something to be original—to have ideas ; and no 
one will deny this merit to the enterprising publishers 
of The Century. In skimming the pages of the two 
magazines we cannot repress our admiration for the 
courage and catholicity of these gentlemen. They have, 
at great expense, experimented on their theories as to 
what wood-engraving should be, until they have learned 
probably all that they can learn on the subject. When 
the history of the art in America shall be written, the 
collector of data will find in the two handsome volumes 
of Scribner’s for 1881 a fair epitome of all that is best 
and worst in the work of the new school. In the mat- 
ter of illustrations in St. Nicholas, which, without 
doubt, is the best children’s magazine in the world, the 
publishers have been more conservative, wisely remem- 
bering that the little ones want a story conveyed to the 
eye with great directness, and that they are not likely 
to be pleased with ‘‘impressionist’’ pictures. We 
find in the current number a little backsliding in this 
important regard ; but the mistake, we should think, 
must be too evident to be repeated. 

What we have said of the pound volumes of ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s’’ and ‘‘ St. Nicholas’’ will naturally apply to the 
superbly printed quarto of ‘* Selected Provfs’’ from 
those magazines, which The Century Company has 
brought out forthe holidays. The selections are made 
evidently with much care from the two portfolios of 
illustrations already noticed in these columns. 

It is not too much to say that nothing has been done 
by the new firm of James R, Osgood & Co. so credita- 


ble to the old name as the beautiful edition of Owen 
Meredith’s ** Lucille."”, The poem cannot be called a 
great one ; but it is a charmingly told story of a true 
woman's Jove and devotion that no one can read with- 
out feeling the better for it. The volume before us is 
most daintily printed and illustrated ; but in the text, 
we think, over illustrated. When Lord Alfred, for in- 
stance, says to the Duke, ** Pray take acigar,”’ it is triv- 
ial to introduce a hand offering a cigar-case ; and when 
we are told that *‘ the world is a nettle,’’ it is surely a 
childish fancy to show usa specimen of that urticaceous 
plant, as if to say, “‘ there's your nettle.’’ There is a 
tendency in the publications of the day to cloy the ap- 
petite with pictorial sweets, and this book is a fair ex- 
ample of this tendency. Having said this much, little 
remains but praise. Some of the larger woodcuts are of 
remarkable beauty. Although chiefly of the Harper'’s- 
Scribner’s school they show very little of the dauby 
sketchiness that we have from time to time been forced 
to condemn in the illustrations of those magazines. 
In some instances—notably in Kruell’s otherwise ad- 
mirable block on page 216—the bad rendering of the 
hands shows unpardonable slovenliness on the part of 
either the artist or the engraver, and we are inclined to 
believe that the fault is with the former. Artists, we 
know, are prone to slur such difficulties, hoping to have 
their errors corrected in the cutting. In the work under 
review, however, there are comparatively few examples 
of this kind, and these are likely to be overlooked in 
the general excellence of the engravings. Especially 
good are Mr. Anthony’s blocks of Lucille at the piano ; 
of her interview with the Duke (page 142), and of Con- 
stance (?) with the letter in her hand. The last named 
is indeed an exquisite piece of wood-engraving, with its 
various textures of ‘‘an artistic interior’’ admirably 
distinguished, without detriment to the general effect 
—from the ‘‘ hawthorn vase’’ and Japanese drapery on 
the mantelpiece to the Oriental rug before the old-fash- 
ioned fireplace. It is the gem of the book. Mr. Sny- 
der’s little picture of the drawing-room into which Lord 
Alfred is ushered on his arrival at Luchon well carries 
out the spirit of the lines : 
** In the white curtains waver'd the delicate shade 

Of the bearing acacias, through which the breezes played. 

O’er the smooth wooden floor, polish’d dark as glass, 

Fragant white Indian matting allow'd you to pass. 

In light olive baskets, by window and door, 

Some hung from the ceiling, some crowding the floor, 

Rich wild flowers pluck’d by Lucille from the hill, 

Seem’d the room with their passionate presence to fill.”” 

The illustration of the interview between his lordship 
and Lucille, when the love letters are returned—like 
many of the best cuts in the book—bears the name of 
neither artist nor engraver. It looks like the work of 
Mr. Cole, who, perhaps, may also be credited with the 
frontispiece. Mr. Linton probably cut the block facing 
page 234; the folds of the women’s dresses are ad- 
mirably rendered. The garden scene (page 266) en- 
graved by F. S. King; the vignette (page 67) by John 
Karst, and the cedars (page 316) very strongly drawn 
by James D. Smillie, and cut by Speer, rank among the 
best wood-engravings of the day. Thomas Moran, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote, W. P. Sny- 
der, Granville Perkins, and L. S. Ipsen are among the 
artists who contribute the drawings. The head pieces 
by the last-named gentleman are deserving of high 
praise. In parting we would suggest to the publishers 
that, when artists work together, they should agree at 
least on the general characteristics of the principal 
persons to be portrayed, so that the reader may be able 
to form some idea of what they may be like. It is 
provoking, to say the least, to have a heroine who 
nearly doubles her weight in twenty-four hours, and 
changes her face as often as her dress. 

It may not be out of place to say here that Mr. J. 
W. Bouton has just brought out a reprint of Chatto’s 
profusely illustrated historical and practical *‘ Treatise 
on Wood-Engraving.’’ Unfortunately it does not 
bring down the record to the period referred to in the 
foregoing comments, which has received, however, 
some attention at the hands of Mr. Linton in The 
American Art Review. For a standard work, con- 
taining all that need be said on the subject up to within 
twenty years, we cordially commend Mr. Bouton’s pub- 
lication. An adequate history of recent wood-en- 
graving remains to be written. 





THE exquisite pair of bronze vases illustrated on our 
first page are probably unsurpassed in beauty by any- 
thing of their kind ever brought to this country from 


Japan. From the graceful outline of the objects them- 
selves to the elaborate finish of the details of ornament 
they are absolutely above criticism. They are seven 
inches high—about the size represented in our pic- 
ture. We have been able to show only one panel 
in each, but the other six are not a whit less beautiful. 
Two of them are figure and the rest floral subjects. 
To those familiar with this high class of Japanese work- 
manship we need hardly say that there is no soldering 
in the entire production. Every piece of the relief-work 
—which is all of the precious metals—is separately 
clamped into the body of the vases with such neat- 
ness that the points of junction cannot be seen. We 
cannot help calling attention to the charming sentiment 
of the little pictures in metal of Japanese ezsthetes. 
The air of the love-sick maiden bathing in the moon- 
light is really delicious. 


ART IN DRESS. 





IF any reason be necessary for the introduction of 
our new department of ‘‘Art in Dress,"’ it may be 
found in the fact that no publication in this country has 
hitherto attempted to criticize seriously the passing 
fashions, or give suggestions from an artistic standpoint 
for their improvement. 

Within the century, at least, there has been no such 
favorable opportunity as the present for a popular 
movement for the advancement of the principles of art 
in relation to dress. Thanks, in no small degree, to 
the much-ridiculed leaders of the so-calied zsthetic 
movement in England, at no time in the history of 
fashion has there been more latitude than now for the 
exercise of individual taste; and as this fortunately is 
coincident with a general revival in art, it may not be 
unreasonable to hope that, if properly directed, our 
gentlewomen may be induced to use their influence to 
so desirable an end as their emancipation from the 
thraldom of uneducated dressmakers and milliners. 
They may begin by insisting that those to whom they in- 
trust the clothing of their persons shall at least know 
what are the elements of beauty in the female figure ; 
that a long and delicate throat, for example, is not a 
defect, and that a supple body, sloping shoulders, a 
flat back, a rounded bust, and wide hips are points to 
be developed, not concealed by the dress, no matter 
what Parisian fashion plates may indicate to the con- 
trary. 

In such a reform one should be able to count on the 
active sympathy of the gentlemen who decorate the 
walls at our art exhibitions. It is a legitimate function 
of the artist to influence the fashions of the day. Mr. 
George du Maurier, the clever satirist of Punch, and 
Mr. James Tissot, are doing this in England in one 
direction, as Messrs. Burne-Jones and Caldecott, and 
Miss Kate Greenaway are doing it in others. David, 
we all know, set the feminine fashions in France from 
1795 to 1815, and later Eugéne Deveria, Henri Valen- 
tin, and Gavarni exercised even a greater influence ; 
although it must be owned that these Frenchmen did 
not make the best use of their powers. One of our 
contributors, on another page, introduces the views of 
some American artists on the subject of dress, which 
will be duly followed in future numbers of THE ART 
AMATEUR by those of other artists. Recognizing the 
great value of the co-operation of these gentlemen, we 
have invited them to contribute from time to time 
sketches, which may serve as models for ladies’ cos- 
tumes. Several have already cordially accepted this 
suggestion, and in early numbers we hope to present a 
variety of illustrations of this character. 

Valuable as must be the views of artists on the mat- 
ter of dress, of course we shall not depend wholly upon 
the opinions of men, however qualified they may be, 
on so peculiarly feminine a subject. There is nothing 
like the ready pen of a clever woman of society to pierce 
a passing fashion bubble, and such a pen we have 
fortunately secured to complement with practical advice 
the theoretical suggestions of the artists. 





THE latest addition to the public sculpture in the city, 
it is gratifying to note, is an improvement on those 
chiselled abominations which may be said to distin- 
guish New York. It is a bronze drinking fountain in 
Union Square, executed by Professor Karl A. Donn- 
dorf, of the Stuttgart Art Academy, and generously pre- 
sented to the people by Mr. D. Willis James. A 
bronze group of heroic size, representing a mother and 
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two children in classic drapery, stands on a bronze 
pedestal, with lions’ heads which serve as water- 
spouts, and this is supported by a base of granite with 
low buttresses and three steps. The figures are well 
modelled ; but the group is too heavy for the pedestal, 
with which it has no apparent connection. Conven- 
tional and natural objects are oddly mingled in the 
decoration of the sides of the pedestal. The design as 
a whole indeed lacks unity and simplicity. 





Wy Dole Bosh, 


the recent gifts to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, none is 
artistically of more value than 
the King collection of gems. It 
was formed by the Rev. C. W. 
King, a learned Englishman, 
who, becoming blind, parted 
with it to Mr. Feuardent, who 
in the spring of 1879 sold it to 
Mr. John Taylor Johnson for 
$6000. This gentleman has 
now generously presented it to 
the Museum. At the reopening 
of the building the other day the collection attracted 
much attention, although its treasures were displayed 
to great disadvantage. The translucent gems ought to 
be removed from the modern settings, and mounted 
like the Castellani gems exhibited in New York in 1879, 
and as are those in the British Museum. They should 
be so set in holes cut in a velvet-covered board slightly in- 
clined—each example side by side with its plaster cast 
—that they will receive the light from above, as well as 
the reflected light from a mirror placed behind the 
frame. The translucence of the gems thus secured 
would enable the visitor to judge of their delicate cut- 
ting, which, as they are now arranged in the Museum, 
he can only accept as a fact by a violent effort of the 
imagination. 








© 
* 


Now the Museum’s various collections of historical 
glassware are arranged they make a fine display, Mr. 
Marquand's valuable addition of the Charvet collec- 
tion and Mr. J. Jackson Jarves’ Venetian pieces filling 
several cases. It is noticeable, however, that there are 
but few specimens of real Greek glass, that there are 
important gaps in the Venetian glass, and that the 
examples of the latter are not of the first order of 
excellence. 


* * 
* 


THE Egyptian and other casts are rather thrown 
together than arranged. Classification or labelling has 
not been attempted. However, too much must not be 
expected at once. It is a good deal that the trustees 
should have gone so far as to acton THE ART AMA- 
TEUR’S request to put on exhibition the King collec- 
tion and the generous gift of Mr. Drexel. Let us rest 
and be thankful. The loan collection of paintings is 
inferior to that just dispersed—and that was unneces- 
sary. But it is an unfavorable time of the year for bor- 
rowing pictures. During the summer the owners may 
find it safer to send their works of art to the Museum 
than to fire-proof store-rooms ; but when they return 
to town they want them again. Their absence leaves 
too obvious gaps on the walls of their saloons. 


es 
* 


MOREOVER, some of us enjoy the sense of posses- 
sion so much that we do not want to share it to the 
extent of making the objects common. I suppose 
that it is this feeling which makes many of our wealthy 
collectors close their picture galleries so jealously to the 
inspection of the connoisseur. The feeling seems to 
partake of the fear that one coming too close to a work 
of art will take away some of its beauty. The Park 
Commissioners have it tov. At the base of the Farra- 
gut statue in Madison Square is a broad stone seat 
made ostensibly to accommodate a dozen tired pedes- 
trians. But you dare not approach it; for you are 
ordered to ‘‘ keep off the grass,’’ and on the same 
principle, however thirsty you may be, you must not ap- 
proach the new fountain in Union Square. 


* 
* 


THE demand for antique gems just now for scarf 
pins and rings is met by the importation from Rome 
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and Berlin of paste imitations, taken from casts of 
fine original intaglios. The glass counterfeit, to the 
ordinary observer, is dangerously like the truegem. It 
is supplied with a thin layer of genuine stone attached 
by invisible cement, so that if there be any doubt ex- 
pressed as to the genuineness of the intaglio, all the 
dealer has to do is to submit it to the test of the steel 
file, which it stands quite bravely. Of course, no one 
would think of using the file test on the face of a gem. 
These ingeniously prepared intaglios sell in Rome and 
Berlin for about two or three francs apiece. In this 
country, being represented as genuine antiques, they 
often bring the full value of the same. A person ac- 
customed to the study of such delicate works of art 
will not readily mistake a cast for a genuine intaglio, 
however clever the counterfeit. An expert would test 
the stone by putting it to his lips. If glass it will be 
warm ; if a genuine stone it will be cold. 


* * 
* 


THE motive which prompted the director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to forbid any one copy- 
ing any object in the building without special permis- 
sion probably owed its origin to his natural dislike to 
have every fresh alteration in the Cypriote statuary 
made the subject for public criticism. A simple pre- 
caution for personal safety is intelligible enough. But 
what is one to understand by the rumor that reaches 
me that the Museum of Natural History has prom- 
ised a certain New York publishing house the exclusive 
right to copy objects for the purpose of magazine illus- 
trations? It seems impossible that this can be true. 
The management of the Museum of Natural History 
has always been above suspicion. Yet it may be that 
the apparent immunity enjoyed by the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum in their contempt for public 
opinion may have emboldened some officer of the other 
institution to try a similar experiment. 


*  * 
* 


EVEN barbarous Egypt can teach us a lesson in lib- 
erality. In New York an artist is roughly mauled by a 
policeman for sketching in his note-book some object 
in the Cesnola collection which takes his fancy. We 
read in the catalogue of the great Boulaq Museum of 
Antiquities in Cairo the following notice: ‘‘ Any one 
may copy any object or monument in this museum.’ 


* * 
* 


GENERAL D1 CESNOLA’S lawyers, after ‘‘ dodging’ 
Mr. Feuardent’s libel suit in the State Courts all sum- 
mer, have suddenly discovered that their opponent is 
an alien, and retreated to the safe shelter of the United 
States Courts, where the crowded calendar will not 
permit the accused Director to be brought to bay be- 
fore next October. Evidently, they know their client's 
history perfectly, and will never allow his case to come 
to trial if they can prevent it. 


* * 
* 


WAGON loads of débris from the late Morrell fire- 
proof warehouse have been dumped at Bergen Point, 
N. J., where they have yielded rich finds to itinerant 
collectors of bric-a-brac. Many valuable objects thus 
obtained have been offered for sale to New York deal- 
ers. 


* 
* 


THE sale at Kirby’s rooms of the Fales collection of 
pictures and bric-a-brac, which was dignified by the 
publication of a profusely illustrated catalogue, was not 
a great success. Mr. Fales was a representative Amer- 
ican gentleman with the reputation of a connoisseur, 
who, in his purchases, combined much self-gratification 
with little knowledge. His death was much lamented 
by the dealers. 


* * 
* 


THERE is an unusual profusion of children’s holiday 
books this year, and I am sorry to say that, as a rule, 
they are not remarkable for artistic merit. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is it so necessary to insist upon the diffusion 
of correct art ideas as in the nursery. The impressions 
which the plastic mind of a child may receive from 
the study of a toy-book filled with badly drawn and 
gaudy pictures may never be effaced. No picture 
which violates the rules of form or color should ever be 
put before the little ones. I protest against the en- 
couragement given by publishers to every school boy 
and girl who can handle a pencil to illustrate a book. 








Before me are half a dozen or more imitations, more 
or less weak, of the charming Kate Greenaway books, 
* * ne 

THAT talented artist a few years ago introduced a new 
kind of nursery-book illustration, delightful alike to 
children and adults. Artists were equally charmed by 
them, for they found in them a beauty which they could 
not imitate—a beauty which could only be inspired by 
the delicate fancy of a woman of taste. The pictures 
were well drawn and harmoniously tinted. In most 
of the imitations the drawing and coloring are bad. 


*¥ * 
” 


THIS criticism applies especially to *‘ The Glad Year 
Round,’’ by Miss A. G. Plympton, published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., a house from which one 
naturally expects something different. ‘‘ Old Proverbs 
with New Pictures,’’ by Lizzie Lawson, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., is better in drawing, but 
in point of color leaves much to be desired. ‘* Three 
Wise Old Couples,’’ issued by the same firm, is more 
welcome, despite its flaming cover, which it gives one 
the toothache to look at. The extravagant rhymes by 
Mrs. E. T. Corbett are capital, and the pictures by that 
clever humorist, Hopkins, are undeniably funny. Other 
Christmas books published by Cassell are *“‘ Bessie 
Bradford’s Secret’’ and the annual volume of the 
magazine, ‘* Little Folks,’’ which has an attractive cover 
a la Greenaway, and a remarkably good chromo-litho- 
graph for a frontispiece. 

* * * 

‘** THE Cruise of the Walnut Shell,’’ describing the 
adventures in strange lands of two children (in a dream), 
is a delightful little book, published by Scribner, Welford 
& Co. The illustrations are excellent in drawing, 
abundant in fancy, and good in color. A word of 
praise is due also to George W. Harlan’s publication 
‘** Tutti-Frutti,’’ an attractive book of child's songs. It 
is of the Kate Greenaway kind; but the illustrations 
are rather coarsely executed, and are not colored. It 
would have improved the appearance of the book, by 
the way, to have printed it in brown ink, and to have 
made the text somewhat more legible. 


*  * 
* 


THE literary curiuvsity of the season is Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany's fanciful setting of Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s pretty 
cradle song, ‘* My Boy and I,’’ brought out under his 
personal supervision by Mr. G. W. Harlan. It is almost 
superfluous to say, perhaps, that the production is wildly 
original. It being against Mr. Tiffany’s principles to 
do anything like any one else, he has studiously vio- 
lated nearly every recognized rule of the arts of the 
bookbinder and the printer. The pages and flexible 
covers of unlined leather are held together by knotted 
skeins of silken thread passed through eyelet holes ; 
and in place of the alphabet of the vulgar, a feeble imi- 
tation of a child’s feeble attempt at lettering is employed 
on cover, title-page, and throughout the text, which is 
jumbled with the illustrations in an agonizing delirium. 
The publisher has considerately given a key to the puz- 
zle, however, by printing Mrs. Brine’s verses with a 
very handsome font of old English letters; and for 
this the reader no doubt will be grateful. The illustra- 
tions, which are fac-similes of the artist’s sketches, are 
of the slightest character, and are not remarkable for 
correct drawing. They are credited to Miss Dora 
Wheeler ; but are notably different from what one is 
accustomed to expect from the hand of that very talent- 
ed young lady. It is too much to hope, perhaps, that 
this labored aberration will find no imitators. That it 
will have no rival it seems safe to say. Mr. Tiffany 
has apparently reached the acme of artistic affectation. 


a. 
* 


IN taking leave of Mr. Tiffany’s remarkable book it 
is but fair to say that the liberality of the publisher has 
been unbounded in carrying out the artist’s idea. Mr. 
George W. Harlan evidently has sublime confidence in 
the infallibility of Mr. Tiffany. The latter, we are told, 
‘*made the engraver travel two hundred miles to re- 
ceive his instructions at first hand, and stipulated that 
the engraver’s work should be done as many times 
over as he directed, resolutely insisting that no block 
should be put upon the press until it produced the 
precise effect which he intended to produce.’’ Mr. 
Tiffany therefore is evidently wholly to blame for the 
miscarriage of this misdirected artistic endeavor. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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THE SECOND PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, 


HE Academy at Philadelphia 
again takes up its task of 
celebrating the art-students 
who are working abroad. 
The second autumnal exhi- 
bition in this kind at the 
Academy's edifice was open- 
ed on November 8th. That 
held last autumn was a great 
success, the purchases being 

abundant and judicious. Pleased with their felicitous 

idea, the directors have this 

year made still more systematic 
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tinuance of the scheme, a very natural wish on the part 
of the New York artists to make themselves prominent 
in the exhibitions they had inaugurated, was found to 
result in making the successive displays increasingly 
American in character; Paris paintings became more 
and more scarce, and the pictures committed from 
Munich, after a lingering show of Duveneck’s and Cur- 
rier’s works, almost died out in the latter openings of 
the society’s rooms. The young New York society, 
therefore, is now seen resigning to the Philadelphia 
directors the felicitous enterprise of Jooking up the rich 
assortment of works by American students. For the 
present exhibition, the Philadelphia organizers have 
made unheard-of efforts, A Paris committee of nine 












exhibitions are merely intercalary, and do not conflict 
with the series of regular displays, devoted more strictly 
to home work. The sales Jast year were so numerous 
that there is every encouragement for the continuance 
Three of the pic- 
tures of this display were sold before the opening. Mr. 
H. Teubner, an intelligent expert, picture-restorer, and 
dealer, will manage the sales on this occasion, and it 
certainly seems as if the quality was fine enough to 
make this collection an easy one for the seller to dis- 
tribute. 

Bridgman sends a large picture, called ‘‘ An Inter- 
esting Game, Cairo.’’ The omnipresent Almeh, like a 
fairy of good luck, superintends the chess-board which 
a couple of solemn Orientals 
contemplate between them ; in 
the distance are the sleeping or 


of the experiment in future seasons. 








efforts. The thought of last 
season's exhibition was one of 
those schemes which mature 
at rich men’s tables, when every 
heart feels generous ‘* between 
the walnuts and the wine.’’ 
‘*T shall be in Paris, and I will 
advance all the freights to 
Havre,’’ said a millionaire of 
leisure, a professor of science 
and a director of the Art School. 
‘**T shall be in Paris, and J will 
drum up the artists,’’ said a 
clever young painter, a rich 
dilettante out of business. 
** And I,’’ spoke up a director 
of the Philadelphia steamship 
line, ‘‘ will assume all the ex- 
penses of ocean transport.’’ So 
there were no charges but for 
the trucks from the wharf to 
the exhibition. The resulting 
display was imposing, and in- 
cluded Picknell’s ‘* Concar- 
neau’’ and Kirkpatrick’s '‘‘Greek 
Rhyton.’’ On that occasion— 
last year—-the credit of the en- 
terprise was generously allowed 
to accrue to the ‘“* Society of 
Philadelphia Artists,’’ who hap- 
pened to want the Academy at 
the time for their own exhibi- 
tion, and whose display imbibed 
and absorbed the work of the 
students abroad; this season 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia Artists ’’ 
have preferred to exhibit by 
themselves, and their exhibition 
opened, at their new building, 
a week after the Academy’s. 
The second exhibit of American 
students in Europe is thus re- 
stored to the credit of the Acad- 
emy. This institution, it should 
be remembered, is the only one 
in the country whose board of 
direction consists of wealthy 
art-patrons, not of artists, and 
which has succeeded in holding 
continuous annual exhibitions 
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/ reposing figures of an Eastern 
café, in whose shadows the in- 
cident takes place. Hovenden, 
in his contribution this year, 
forsakes the peasants of Brit- 
tany, and gives us a cavalier, 
pressing his suit, and leaning 
over a chair-back to get near a 
pretty young chatelaine in 
Louis XIII. costume, who 
stands like a monument of in- 
decision. ‘* Deux Bons Amis,”’ 
by W. H. Lippincott, is a pretty 
figure of a little girl, who plays 
with a lamb as she sits on a 
bank ; the picture has breadth 
of style, in the French sense, 
and succeeds in its expression 
of broad sunshine. ‘‘ Holiday 
Occupation,’’ by R. Koehler, 
shows a peasant-man reading, 
with a mug of beer beside him ; 
the work is minutely finished 
and successful in study of char- 
acter. Mr. Frank Moss sends 
the large life-size group of 
‘“* Christ Among the Doctors,’’ 
recently exhibited by him in 
Boston. This painting, made 
in Paris, is well grouped, full 
of expression, and remarkably 
successful incolor. Its advance 
over his *‘ Daughter of Jairus’’ 
Jast year is marked, and Mr. 
Moss shows himself much more 
of an artist than, for example, 
Mr. Pearce, who sends the 
principal rival of Mr. Moss’s 
work, so far as size goes. Mr. 
Pearce’s effort is a *‘ Beheading 
of the Baptist,’’ immense, em- 
phatic, distinct, but full of the 
hardness that was so conspicu- 
ous last year in his “‘ Sacrifice 
of Isaac,’’ and with a gesture 
for the executioner rather too 
much like that of Regnault’s 
** Moorish Executioner.”’ 

The contributions from Eng- 




















since 1806, through all the mu- 
tations of prosperity and panics 
in a new country. It is lucky 
for the present novel variety 
of enterprise that it is managed by this sort of mag- 
nates. The scheme of bringing over the work of our 
art students in Europe in quantity, when it was at- 
tempted by the “‘ Society of American Artists’’ in New 
York, only lasted in its integrity for a single season ; 
the young men, of course, had their own straits and 
difficulties ; they had not the time, the facilities, nor 
the capital for such an undertaking. While it is not 
even hinted that jealousy interfered to prevent the con- 
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‘EN FETE, CALVADOS. 


DRAWN BY W. J. HENNESSY, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


resident artists was chosen, including Sargent, Knight, 
Bridgman, and Picknell, with Dubois and two others as 
supplementary jurors. Seven Munich residents were 
chosen, including Currier, Rosenthal, and David Neal ; 
and in London Mr. Hennessy and Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt were appointed for a similar service. The ex- 
hibitions of which the present is a specimen, are not the 
regular displays of the Pennsylvania Academy, which 
are always opened in the spring of the year. These 


land are looked at with great 
curiosity, and form an unusual 
accent in an American picture- 
show. Mr. Hennessy's contri- 
butions, ‘‘ En Féte, Calvados,’’ and ‘‘ Evening on the 
Thames near Chiswick,’’ show English painting in its 
minuteness and conscientiousness, and, it must be 
added, awkwardness. The “‘ Féte’’ is the most interest- 
ing, from its charming, unusual peasant-costumes and 
piquancy of incident. The other is a scene of boats 
full of fodder just cut for the cattle, in a twilight land- 
scape of considerable size. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt 
sends, also from London, a ‘‘ Luna,’’ a head wrapped 
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‘**CONNOISSEURS OF BRIC-A-BRAC.” 


DRAWN BY F. L. KIRKPATRICK, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 
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in gauzy veils and full of Burne-Jones expression and 


mysticism. 
Picknell sends from Paris 


‘‘The Meadows of St. 


Waast,”’ a clever bit of technique, with flat fields, deep- 


rutted cart-track, and dishevel- 
led-looking trees. C.™M. Dew- 
ey, until lately a Parisian, has a 
good scene of ‘‘ Summer Morn- 
ing,’’ showing a couple of rus- 
tic figures, mother and child, 
relieved against the hull of a 
fishing - boat. In this line of 
subject, however, the best thing 
is ‘‘ Unloading the Crabbing- 
boat,’’ by F. N. Boggs. The 
relief of the old black hull, and 
the struggling figures in the 
sandy mire below, are admira- 
ble in this large and striking 
picture. 

** Return from the First Com- 
munion,’’ by L. B. Harrison, 
shows a pretty young peasant 
girl walking home through the 
field, in her cloud of gauze, 
clasping her hands and mysti- 
cally meditating The effect of 
sunshine is strangely broad and 
good, ‘‘ The Sphinx,’’ by Dora 
Wheeler, is a life-size academic 
study of a Coptic girl with sin- 
ister face, shown in a brown 
study, with the Sphinx of 
Ghizeh behind her. Mr. Bun- 


UR. 











air like Corot exhalations, and festoon the horizon-out- 
look like gossamer cobwebs, forming a most original 
motif.’’ Their action, or ‘‘movement,”’ in artistic 
language, is produced by a line of fishermen, whose 
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positive revelation ; this view of the baggy side of a 
series of breeches really has more expression than 
Titian’s series of bishops’ backs in the Louvre. 

In the engraving room may be noticed a series of 
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‘‘A SUMMER MORNING.”’ 


DRAWN BY C. M. DEWEY, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


ner sends a good Diisseldorf-like painting of the Ponte 


Vecchio at Venice. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, who, with the New York artist Diel- 
man, was a pupil of Diez at Munich, and who made 


such a Makart-like effect last 
year with his ‘‘ Greek Rhyton,”’ 
sends several pictures, which 
at least show the Munich clev- 
erness of effective composition, 
made luscious with bitumen. 
‘* The Connoisseurs of Bric-a- 
brac’’ shows figures as pictorial 
as so many Don Quixotes, ex- 
amining large vases in an in- 
terior made rich with balcony 
railings of hammered work. 
‘* Tintoretto, or Art in Venice’’ 
is his largest contribution, 
showing studies of alabaster as 
brilliant as Siemiradski’s, and 
wonderfully rich composition, 
but without much evidence of 
study from the model. ‘* An 
Idyl,’’ landscape near Tivoli, 
his remaining picture, is a vig- 
nette of great spirit, arranged 
with great picturesque feeling, 
but only slightly sugyestive of 
nature. Mr. Kirkpatrick, a 
brilliant outcome of a specious 
school, seems to be remember- 
ing old lessons rather than 
studying. 

Percy Moran’s ‘* Feeding 
Swans’’ is another vignette, 
promising and graceful. Mr. 
Harry Puore has some consci- 
entious work in “‘ Feeding the 
Dog-kennel,’’ a crowd of hunt- 
ing dogs very carefully drawn. 
Dubois sends, perhaps, the best 
landscape in the exhibition, 
‘*On the Seine at Meudon.”’ 
Mrs. Whitman, of Boston, in 
her large portrait group of the 
Cadwalader children, shows the 
strongest work of its kind in the 
exhibition, whether by a female 
or a masculine hand. 

Professor Eakins, of the 
Academy, exhibits his latest 
picture, and probably his best. 
ing the Nets.” 


form the strangest ‘‘ decoration’ 


figures are profiled on the sky as they shake them out 
and dry and repair them. Every fisherman is a statu- 
ette, most realistic, most varied in movement, finished 
like ivory carving, yet bathed in the misty river-side 


galleries in the Paris Saion. 


pen-and-ink drawings, in two 
frames, furnished by Mr. Bar- 
rie, the publisher, in the same 
spirit and style as Messrs. 
Harper’s and Scribner’s exhibi- 
tions of Jate years from the 
selected works of their artists. 
Mr. W. M. Chase’s drawing of 
his *‘ Court-Jester’’ is one of the 
best of these, Mr. Smillie’s 
study of ‘* Monks Reading”’ is 
also very good. Mr. W. T. 
Richards’s ‘‘ Mid-ocean’’ is of 
photographic truth, and there 
are fine sketches in the lot by 
P. Moran and S. J. Ferris. 
These drawings illustrate the 
serial work of ‘* The Art 
Treasures of America.’’ 

The exhibition has nothing 
by Sargent, its Picknell is in- 
ferior, and there are no “‘ im- 
pressions’’ by Miss Cassatt or 
Currier. But notwithstanding 
this lack, it is unquestionable 
that the general quality rules 
higher than last year, or than 
ever before in an American ex- 
hibition. The series of rooms 
has exactly the air of a row of 
The contributions num- 


ber 425, and being often large, completely fill the 
available chambers of the Academy, and make a very 


satisfactorv display. 
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** RETURN FROM THE FIRST COMMUNION,”’ 


DRAWN BY L, B. HARRISON, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


It is called ‘* Mend- 


The filmy webs of the fishermen 


over the brow of a 


gentle hill or incline near a river; they rise into the 


air. The mere back view of a series of boatmen’s 
pantaloons, whether of oil-cloth or of worn linsey-wolsey, 
broken into folds that explain a motion, or patched or 
stained with accidents that explain a toilsome life, are a 


EDWARD STRAHAN. 





THE EXHIBITION OF 
WOOD-ENGRAVINGS JN 
BOSTON. 

WORKS OF ANTHONY, CLOS- 


SON, COLE, COUGHLAN, HOS- 
KIN, DANA, HELD, JOHN- 
SON, AND OTHER AMERICAN 
ENGRAVERS —WOODCUTS BY 
DURER AND HOLBEIN — 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH EN- 
GRAVINGS. 





Boston, Nov. 4, 188t. 

THE exhibition of wood-en- 
gravings at our Museum of 
Fine Arts is an appalling phe- 
nomenon to one who under- 
takes to review it. The sixty- 
page catalogue is itself a 
weighty bit of literature, and 
when one walks through the 
three spacious rooms where 
walls and cases are bestrewn 
with pictures whose dimensions 
are reckoned in inches, and 
which, all told, are in number 
almost like the sands of the 
sea, his astonishment rapidly 
deepens into bewilderment. 
These little pictures must be 
taken in small quantities, like 
chocolate caramels, if one would 
have any genuine enjoyment of 
them. It is impossible that any 
human brain can carry away a 
clear recollection of more than 
a hundred or two of these un- 
counted pictures; for the very 
catalogue gets out of breath 
and masses them together un- 
der a general classification, or 
supplements its numerals with 
the letters of the alphabet. In 
the room devoted to contem- 


porary American engravers it is hard indeed to sepa- 


rate tares from wheat. 


The guiding spirit of the exhibition has been Mr. A. 


V. S. Anthony, of Boston. 


Ten engravings tell a 








bolic 








pleasant story of his own skill. 


His range of subjects 


is not so wide as that of some neighbor artists, but the 


quality of his work is most excellent. 
He shows no portraits, but several 
landscapes wherein a beautiful clear- 
ness (without its dangerous next-door 
neighbor, hardness) has been attained. 
The two engravings after Appleton 
Brown in no wise suggest the dashing 
impressionism of that artist, but have 
evident kinship with the mind of the 
engraver. The illustrations for ‘‘ New 
England Ballads’’ are cut upon the 
tiniest of blocks. One of them shows 
the arch of a bridge as foreground, 
and as background through the archa 
far-off hillside, with faint, microscopic 
trees. ‘‘ Beaufort’’ is the largest ot 
his landscapes. The time is sunset, 
with broad transverse watery-look'ng 
strata in the clouds. The idea of 
light struggling through vapor is very 
forcibly indicated. The trees are 
clearly cut, but not in the exact de- 
tail. This engraver depends upon the 
orthodox white line for all his effects. 
He has not allowed his graver to 
scamper over the block in any fantas- 
tic experiments. His landscapes have 
steadiness and strength rather than 
softness, and are 
better than his atmospheres. His 
very best work is shown in the three 
cuts for Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skeleton in 
Armor,”’ from the drawings of Mary 
Hallock Foote. Whether the inspira- 
tion of the artist has been translated 
by the engraver or whether the sub- 


his perspectives 


ject made special appeal to his power, 
he has created in these three of the 
loveliest and most memorable pic- 
tures in the collection. The kneeling 
figures of women about the dead 
warrior, the chopping of the sea, the 
toss of spray, the damp coldness of 


eye instantly alights on the beautiful Winnifred Dysart, 
So greedily have the public 


from Fuller’s painting. 


ART AMATEUR. _# 


His ** 


the figures. 


Gun Shy”’ has good expression and movement in 
The fright of the dog and the coaxing 
attitude of the sportsman are success- 
fully given. The best of Dalziel’s 
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Sea 
q\ 


work is seen in two cuts after W. T. 
Richards’ ‘‘ Narragansett Bay”’ 
** Oak 
Sinai”’ 


and 
** Mount 
seems lacking in power for so 
He has not cut into 
it any suggestion of ruggedness, but 


Forest.”’ Dana’s 
strong a subject. 


gives a smooth, perpendicular, sun- 
shiny surface most unacceptable to 


the geographical imagination. The 
fine and close line of Hoskin’s ‘* Cho- 


corua’’ would have given a Mount 
Sinai with the respectable solidity of 
rocks. 


real Dana's *‘ Unfrequented 


and Unfamiliar Fields’’ allows light 
treatment, and is accordingly a suc- 
cess. His best piece is ‘* Fire’’; the 
) others are slippery enough to glide out 
of the memory, but this one cannot be 
dislodged. We do not see flames, but 
a terrifying breadth of light behind 
evergreens, and two children 
fleeing the death. 


** Dartmouth Moor,”’ by J. P. Davis, 


gaunt 


from pursuing 


% renders low ground, cold, settling 
VN 4 


clouds, and a wind-torn tree-clump 


with fair expression, though his lines 
stagger a little, as if he were not sure 
of the 
Fray,”’ 


direction. ‘‘ Eager for the 


y 
Po) 


the well-known copy from 
Shirlaw, is his best piece, while his 


from W, 


yard,’’ with the snow-covered tombs, 


cut H. Gibson’s ‘* Church- 
has the merit of a perceptible atmos- 
phere. Frank French's samples are 
too faint in outline to be quite pleas- 
ing. The light cut may be easy for 


the engraver, but it is disappointing 








DRAWN BY W. 


the rocks, the grief and suspense in the faces are finely 


given. 
against a tree in the primeval forest. 


In another of the series the mailed knight leans 
His face and 


posture show the unspoken ayony of his loneliness. 
His whole air is that of a man whose thoughts wander 




















** FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.”’ 


DRAWN BY T. HOVENDEN, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


from a hopeless present to a happy past. 


The great 


tree-trunks stand about him in unsympathetic stern- 


ness. 


ness of a pillared cathedral. 
Close at hand is Closson’s contribution, in which the 


One can look far between them as into the dim- 


‘* DEUX BONS AMIS,”’ 


H. LIPPINCOTT, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


clamored for this lovely engraving that the owner of 
the painting refuses to grant any more copies. 


closest inspection hardly shows the line 
But the 
dreaminess in the engraving is fully as per- 
fect as in the original. This is one of the 
few American engravings which the Paris 
** The 


shows a boat making 


which simulates the drifting mist. 


Salon has deigned to mention. 
Fisherman’s Wife’’ 
hastily shoreward, a young, strong-limbed 
woman, erect and determined, at the oar. 
The portrait of Jenny Lind has a certain 
prim sweetness and refinement, and proves 
the artist’s original strength, being cut by 
him from an old daguerreotype. The 
** Russian Girl’’ looks languidly interesting, 
her thoughts evidently bent on the jewels 
in her hand. ‘‘ The Young Squire’’ and 
the portrait of a child caressing a dog, 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ painting, 
both beautiful in technique, and have the 
softness which prevails in all his pictures. 


are 


The thought of engraving the atmosphere 
is a modern inspiration. Almost all early 
wood-cuts stare at us from a cold vacuum. 
But Closson and a few others have learned 
Timothy Cole’s work is 
He has 
made a fortunate combination of delicacy 
with power, and has found out how to en- 
grave motion. His figure of Millet’s ‘*‘ Sow- 
er’’ is striding across the furrowed field 
with a most lifelike movement, 


a happy secret. 
shown here in its usual strength. 


and the 
graceful nymphs who appear in the “ Tri- 
umph of Love’’ seem to glide past each 
other in emulous eagerness. In the “‘ First 
Communion”’ he has carved perfect still- 
ness. The veiled thoughtfulness and happy 
trust of ‘‘ The Bride’’ show equally the 
sympathetic power of his graving-tool. 

J. A. Coughlan’s specimen work is very 
different in character, coarse-lined, strong, 


and startling. His scene from the Catskills is a matter- 
of-fact piece of landscape pilfered from a lovely region. 





to the amateur when it prevails in all 
subjects. His best cut is from Gib- 
son's ** Asbury Park.”’ 

E. CG 
unbroken line of beauty before which one lingers in a 


Held’s landscapes give an 


The dream of delight. Four or five of Hoskin’s are scarcely 








TIVOLI.”’ 


““IDYL, NEAR 


DRAWN BY F. L. KIRKPATRICK, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNe 
SYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


less entrancing, although the firmer and stronger line 
awakes the intellect and makes one seek for the cause 
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‘On the Beach’’ is a marvel of 
moonlight shadows. One would not be surprised to 
hear the chafing of the incoming tide. ‘' Star Island’’ 
is one of the not-to-be-forgotten gems of the collection. 
It shows the high-placed old church at the Isles of 
Shoals with its broken shingles, the bold roundness of 
the rocks, smoothed by some prehistoric tide, and the 
faint light-house across the damp channel. The very 
best of all is the beautiful ‘‘ Sentinel,’’ the first of the 
Thousand Isles. Thomas Johnson’s ‘* Mother Gar- 
field,’’ shown again in Harper's exhibit, appeals quickly 
to one’s love of the excellent. The case assigned to 
him is eloquent with beautiful portraits. His ** Car- 
lyle’’ is clearer than Cole’s ; it has more determination 
and less sadness. There are two portraits of F. A. 
Bridgman, one cut for ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ and the other 
for The American Art Review of honored memory. 

** Balboa Discovering the Pa- 
cific Ocean’’ is the best sam- 
ple of Karst’s workmanship, 
although his ‘* Lady Reading”’ 
is satisfactory in some respects. 
In S. S. Kilburn’s space are 
some painful samples of new- 
school ‘‘ experiments.”’ Similar 
illustrations of this artistic dis- 
content appear among the pic- 
tures of Smithwick and Jueng- 
ling; but it is probable that 
Mr. Anthony’s known loyalty 
to white-line methods deterred 
some of the do-and-dare school 
of engravers from sending 
specimen work. This heightens 
the character of the collection, 
while it makes it less instruc- 
‘tive ; for, if wood-engraving has 
been in travail for six or seven 
years in the birth of a new the- 
ory, it is but fair that the off- 
spring of that idea should be 
shown in a representative exhi- 
bition. Iam in full sympathy 
with the ¢heory of the new 
school. If wood-engraving can 
conquer new worlds of beauty 
by departing from the old clas- 
sicism, I would by all means 
urge such departure. But art 
amateurs have a stubborn habit 
of judging theories of artists by 
their fruits ; and while the new 
school of wood-engravers keeps 
producing draperies with the 
patchiness of an album - quilt, 
skies on which boats might be 
launched, or over which boys 
might skate, and portraits which 
show the ravages of cutaneous 
disease, careful people will keep 
their judgment in suspense. 

Mr. Linton, the eloquent dis- 
ciple of *‘ white-line,’’ has a 
characteristic exhibit. One 
needs not to look twice to dis- 
cover his pictorial _ secrets. 
There is a home-made, realistic 
luok in his work. His portraits 
are strong. He exhibits no 
Jandscapes, and so misses the 
chance of showing his power 
upon a complex subject. He 
does not seem to have touched 
the borderland of modern Jand- 
scape engrafing. Two good marines speak well for 
him—one of them, a raft drifting in the moonlight, is 
the best example shown. Kruell's portraits are of 
notable excellence. His Dean Stanley, Edwin Booth, 
Victor Hugo, Fletcher Harper, and Richard H. Stoc- 
dard have a vigorous individuality not quite equalled by 
any other portraiture in the exhibition. 

Time and space fail me to speak as they deserve of 
King’s lovely landscapes, his ‘‘ Falls of the Black- 
water,’’ his soft, enchanting ‘‘ Springtime,’’ perhaps 
the finest and loveliest bit of execution in the room, and 
his much-admired ‘‘ Peacock Feather.’’ Kingsley’s 
** Meadow Brook’”’ is the finest of his series. Hunt's 
“* Prodigal Son’’ proves that he might have become 
foremost among American engravers. W. H. Morse’s 


of such effects. 


‘* Conway Meadows’’ is one of the best examples of 
nice and difficult landscape engraving. What a mas- 
terly hand must that be which can compel rigid steel 
to carve the cloud-fleeciness shown in this picture? 
Why should uneasy engravers try to make the graver 
do the work of the brush? When the new school can 
create anything to displace the old ** white-line,”’ it will 
have made the world its debtor ; but for the present let 
only those who have the most saintly patience enter the 
sacred domain of wood-engraving. The well-estab- 
lished impressionism of oil painting should be the 
refuge of all who are struggling with a restless ideal- 
ism. It is painful to know that so noble an art as 
wood-engraving should be impatiently beating against 
the bars of its cage. Who would not rather execute 
one of the exquisite landscapes of Held or Hoskin, 
than the splashiest sunset of the most headstrong im- 
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“THE DECAPITATION OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.”’ 


DRAWN BY C, S. PEARCE, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


pressionist ? But let the new movement of reform in 
wood-engraving have a fair field and produce its best. 
If it is only an outbreak of restlessness it will soon 
have disappeared. If it is a genuine reform it must 
soon bear better fruit. 

Before leaving this room I must at least name such 
work as Miss Powell’s ‘* Revery,’’ the beautiful exhibit 
of Russell and Richardson, Schelling’s ‘* Blarney Cas- 
tle,’’ with its marvellous water reflections, his ‘‘ Ot- 
tawa,’’ misty and soft in tone, and his ‘‘ Boy with Pets,”’ 
all from photographs on wood; also ‘‘ The Negro 
Funeral’’ of Schultz, J. H. E. Whitney’s ‘‘ Meet at 
Roxbury,’’ and his ‘‘ Lake Minnewaska ;’’ George P. 
Williams’ ‘‘ Walt Whitman,’’ which is softer than that 
of Linton; V. L. Chandler’s ‘‘ Finnish Landscape,”’ 


< 
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‘“Handel in his Garret,’’ and ‘‘ Twilight on the 
Creek ;’’ N. Orr's two snow scenes, in which clouds of 
fine snow are hurled by the wind in the faces of the luck- 
less pedestrians, and his ‘‘ Salt Meadows,”’ exquisitely 
finished bits; Miss Barber’s ‘‘ Boat Race’’ and her 
copies of the Tanagra figures ; Redding’s “* Freshet,”’ 
wherein one hears the rush of the water; Bogert’s 
““Temple at Baalbec’’ and his ‘* Ploughing through 
Snow-drifts,’’ a defiant steam-engine which cuts its 
smoking path along the half-blocked-up track ; Spier’s 
‘“‘Corsica,’’ and Tinkey’s ‘*‘ Changing Pasture,’’ 
‘“* Shadowed Page,’’ and *‘ Mount Lafayette,’’ all beau- 
tiful enough to make one long for possession. 

It is easy to steep one’s self so deep in enjoyment of 
contemporary engraving as to forget the historic pur- 
pose of the exhibition. But one has only to cross a 
threshold to stand face to face with the resurrected 
wood-cuts of past centuries. 
An ancient St. Christopher, 
dated 1423, is the first authentic 
wood-engraving in the world. 
A ruder and coarser cut can 
; hardly be imagined. Distance 
Z is indicated by carrying the line 
up, instead of across the page ; 
and, having but slight device 
for indicating water, the im- 
pression is strengthened by 
some plump fish with immense 
scales which seem to be hung 
between the two shores. There 
is no hint of grace or strength 
in the figure of the saint ; it is 
altogether awkward, hard, and 
angular. The king of fifteenth- 
century engravers was Albert 
Diirer. One entire wall is lined 
with these quaint pictures, 
printed on the coarse, unbleach- 
ed paper of his day. ‘‘ The 


is a series of 


{ 


‘ Little Passion’’ 
/ thirty-seven plates, beginning 
with the creation in Eden and 


itil 


faut J carried with painstaking fidelity 


through the annunciation, the 
nativity, the Jast supper, the ar- 
rest on the Mount of Olives, the 
trial before Pilate, the crucifix- 
ion, the entombment, the resur- 
rection, the ascension, and the 
last judgment. Diirer, too, has 
a St. Christopher, about a hun- 
dred years later than the one 
before mentioned, and a much 
fairer and stronger piece of 
work. He has also a Jong list 
of military and civic pieces. 
The Emperor Maximilian, the 
great warrior of Diirer’s day, is 
cut in various scenes in all the 
‘*pomp and circumstance” of 
armor and jewels. The march 
of his army and his siege of 
cities occur in three or four 
spirited pieces. One can see 
how the artist struggled to 
overcome the disadvantage of 
bad tools; for these cuts were 
all made with something far 
less facile than the modern 
jack-knife. Diirer’s marching 
squadrons stand as neatly in 
line as if they were photo- 
graphed. His tree-trunks are 
cut in transverse, curving lines, and have the snake- 
like appearance seen in all old wood-cuts. His masses 
of upper foliage are rendered by a single crenated line 
without shading. There is a great deal of heavy and 
false shading in many of his pictures. ‘The Apocalypse 
of St. John, in sixteen plates, and the Life of the Virgin, 
in twenty others, complete his ample representation. 
The amount of imagination involved in these composi- 
tions is something astounding. Horses and riders, 
angels with huge trumpets, St. Michael and the dragon, 
the scarlet woman of Babylon, the seven-headed dragon, 
the woman clothed with the sun, and all the other 
visions of the book of Revelation are figured here. As 
a finality we have a picture of the apostle devouring 
the book, a huge tome which he is crowding into his 














mouth under angelic supervision, and his ultimate 
martyrdom, showing him seated in a cauldron beneath 
which flames like the leaves of a century plant are 
made to do duty. All these pictures have an impres- 
sion of power. The amount of emotion which they 
embody is fatiguing to a mcdern imagination, but the 
good and 
worth while to follow the track of a 
thought in carving out these difficult themes. 


strong drawing redeems them, and it is 
great artist’s 

Next to Diirer’s are some strong and beautiful old 
cuts by Lucas Cranach, mostly scriptural or mediaeval. 
His lines are easier than Diirer’s, and his work has 
more freedom, though it is less rich and suggestive. 
Hans Holbein the younger is represented by a half-dozen 
fine-lined and crowded pieces, one of them the well- 
known “ Dance of Death.’” The Niiremburg Chroni- 
cle, with its crucified and tortured saints, and the Ad- 
ventures of Theurdanck, with its hundred and eighteen 
cuts, show the heavy, coarse-grained work of the six- 
teenth century. 
antique collection. 

English wood-engraving brings us at once to Bewick, 
the father of the *‘ white line.’’ Very little of his work 
is shown ; but that little shows a great stride from the 
continental work of Diirer and Cranach. Detail en- 
ters, and color, tone, and perspective, which character- 
ize the modern engraving, are all shadowed forth. 
Other English work is from Nesbit, Thompson, Cruik- 
shank, Linton, and others. The French exhibit is very 
incomplete. 
Lost’ are very fine, as well as the head of ‘* Dante’’ by 
Pannemaker, ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael’’ by Pinaud, and 
illustrations for the ‘* Ancient 
The last is a weird and dismal scene of dark water and 
uncanny spirits, with the inscription, 


A few old Italian pieces round off the 


Some of the illustrations for ‘‘ Paradise 


Mariner’”’ 


by Pisan. 


“ About, about, in restless rout, 
The death fires danced at night.”’ 




















DRAWN BY F. 


Germany has a small but very beautiful collection of 
modern engravings, while China and Japan show the 
usual assortment of grotesque kings, fishermen, and 
fine ladies. Still another great room is devoted to the 
great New York and Boston publishing firms and to 
early American engravings. The most interesting of 
the latter are the works of Andrew, Adams, Bowen, 
and Alexander Anderson, the father of American wood- 
engraving. To walk past the exhibits of the publishers 
is to get a fresh draught of beauty. One cannot possi- 
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bly decide between Harper, Scribner, Osgood, Hough- 


ton & Mifflin, and The American Art Review ; while 


aie 





** HOLIDAY OCCUPATION,”’ 


DRAWN BY R. KOEHLER, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


Lee & Shepard, The Aldine, Appleton, the American 
Tract Society, and still others help to carry out this 


most delightful exhibition. ALPHA. 


ALTERING WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 


CONTRARY to what is generally supposed to be the 
case, the water-color painter can make alterations in 
his work with as much success as the painter in oil- 
colors can make them, or even to a greater extent. A 
drawing may at any time be laid aside for an indefinite 
period, and afterward be subjected successfully to alter- 
ation. Be sure to remember never to destroy a draw- 
ing on which you may have bestowed some pains, 


however much you may for the time disapprove of it. 
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wetted wash-leather, wrapped round the forefinger. 
This mode is frequently more manageable than that of 
using the sponge, especially when the erasure is not 
broad. The employment of the wet leather is useful for 
producing (on paper of a granulated surface) effects of 
gravel or sand on shores; the desired texture being 
obtained by gently rubbing off a portion of the colors 
from the summits of the granulations of the paper. If, 
however, a considerable change be required, a sponge 
can be most effectively employed in removing the color 
so entirely as to recover the white ground of the paper. 
If the colors have soiled the paper so much as to render 
it difficult to perfectly recover the white surface of the 
paper, this may be effected by washing over the part 
from which the color has been removed with Chinese 
white, diluted with water, so as to be only semi-trans- 
parent. Upon the surface thus prepared the colors 
will be shown in as much purity as they would be on 


the unsullied paper. 


PICTURE RESTORATION, 


PICTURES, like ourselves, are not only subject to the 
inevitable decay of age, but to a variety of diseases, 
caused by heat, cold, damp and foul air. Many (and 
they, too, are among the most delicate and beautiful) 
have, like Leonardo’s *‘ Last Supper,’’ and a large pro- 
portion of the works of Watteau, of Reynolds, and of 
Turner, unsound constitutions given to them by the 
authors of their existence, and are thus subject to pre- 
mature and rapid destruction. These liabilities, and 
the many accidents to which they are exposed, have 
made picture restorers as important a class in art as 
physicians and surgeons in life; and, as might natu- 
expected, there are many unskilful among 
Picture 


rally be 


them, and many ignorant quacks, doctors 








** AN INTERESTING GAME, CAIRO CAFE.’’ 


A. BRIDGMAN, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Many a work of really promising excellence has, in a 
fit of 
thoughtlessly destroyed. 
kind arise, let the drawing be put aside, with its face 


ill-humor or momentary disappointment, been 
Should any feeling of this 


to the wall, and there. remain until nearly forgotten : 
when taken up again, the result may be, upon viewing 
it with a fresh eye, that beauties will probably. be dis- 
covered sufficient to elicit renewed interest in it. 
Sometimes certain changes must be made in the 
drawing, and these are best effected by a piece of 


ACADEMY. 


are, however, a necessary evil, and to choose men of 
well-known respectability is the only advice we can 
offer the public, when it is necessary to intrust paint- 
But * 
“repaintings’’ should be avoided as much as possible. 


ings to their tender mercies. restorations’’ and 


The oil in old pictures has undergone all its changes ; 
not so the oil in the new tints, which are made to match 
the old; but, as the changes must take place, after a 
time the restorations and repairings must cease to 
match, and become apparent from their discord. 






























T is natural that there should be a 
radical difference between artists 
and women on the subject of dress. 
The artist seeks in it beauty of line 
and color in relation to the wearer. 
Women seek in it novelty 
and diversion. The artist 
regards it as a part of the 
woman. ‘The woman con- 
siders it an independent 
possession. Whether 
a woman has confidence or not in an artist's 
judgment concerning her dress, it is worth 
while to turn her ear from the dressmaker 
and listen to what he says, inasmuch as his 
consideration of her dress lies in the direction 
flattering to her vanity : he wishes to render 
her attractions more attractive. It would be 
well, too, to lend him an ear, for the reason 
that by virtue of his profession he has had to 
consider seriously the underlying principles 
of drapery. 

With reference to this the honored Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, 
Mr. Daniel Huntington, who has depicted for 
posterity the forms and faces of a long line of 
beautiful women, says the human body fur- 
nishes the suggestion for all dress, and this in 
two ways, which may be termed those of 
coincidence and contrast. The object and 
aim of each, however, is to reveal and not 
conceal the natural action of the body, which 
in its ideal state in the play of its lines and 
curves is the most beautiful object known to 
artists. By coincidence may be understood 
that consideration of dress in which it is made 
to foliow the natural lines of the body. This 
one sees in its most perfect state in classic 
costumes. In these the drapery falls in folds 
which change and melt from one line of 
grace into another, according to the move- 
ment of the body. In beauty nothing exceeds 
the long sweeping lines which characterize 
this dress, because they come nearest to being identical 
with the lines of the body in action. 

Picturesqueness, however, is another element in 
dress, and this proceeds from contrast. By contrast 
must be understood those lines which contradict the 
natural lines of the body. Such we see in the puffed 
and slashed 
sleeves of the 
women, and in 
the striking gar- 
ments of the 
men of the fif- 
teenth and six- 
teenth _—_centu- 
ries, the beauty 
and magnifi- 
cence of whose 
costumes fur- 
nished such op- 
portunities for 
the painters of 
that day. It is 
this element, as 
every one who 
considers what 
Mr. Huntington 
has said will re- 
alize, that con- 
stitutes the prin- 
cipal idea in modern dress, seen in its most prominent 
form in the basque and apron front. Its chief abuse 
is in the low-necked dress, whose hard line virtually 
cuts off the head and neck. ‘* This,’’ says Mr. Hunt- 
ington, who always endeavors to consult his sitters’ 
wishes in regard to dress, ‘‘is the worst object the 





artist has to encounter.’’ Happily, at present that 
form of dress has passed away, and we have the curv- 
ing line which passes above the shoulder, the square 
neck or Josephine, and the surplice or ** a la vierge,”’ 
any of which adapts itself to the picturesque and the 
painters’ art. 

It is with these lines of contrast that the artist who 





RENAISSANCE NECKLACE AND EAR-RINGS. 


BY FANNIERE BROTHERS. 


paints modern costumes has most to deal. <A glance 
at almost any fashionable, highly-trimmed costume will 
give some idea of their incoherent use by the average 
dressmaker in her search for novelty, and something 
like which nothing has ever before been seen. Sucha 
searcher naturally regards the human frame as but a 





EXAMPLES OF PROPRIETY OF DESIGN IN FANS. 


convenient peg, and the search is prosecuted without 
any higher conception. Those who have observed the 
pictures of Mr. A. L. Bricher, who introduces so fre- 
quently on his canvas the young woman of the day, 
have seen with how many reservations he accepts her 
costume. Like all artists, Mr. Bricher admires the 


long lines of the figure, and indicates in every way that 
the prettiest dress is that which suggests the figure 
beneath it. The two dresses of to-day which do 
this most nearly are those which almost all his figures 
These are the princesse dress, which has the 
approval of every artist, and the polonaise, which they 
also gladly accept. In the princesse he gets this long, 
unbroken, curving line of the body, and in the 
polonaise this is carried to the greater length, 
where it is taken up again by the skirt. The 
cross lines Mr. Bricher will have none of. 
In one of his pictures, ‘* The Engagement 
Ring,’’ the charming young girl has an over- 
skirt, but that is very long, and the lines all 
curve downward, melting into one another 
from the hips. Basques, belts, and low necks 
he utterly forswears. The basque line cuts 
the figure as absolutely in twain as the low 
dress cuts off the head. The belt has no 
** raison d’étre’’ and is utterly inadmissible, 
except in the Josephine dress, where it con- 
fines the full folds of the neck, which would 
otherwise fall to the feet and conceal the fig- 
ure. But no such reason excuses the mod- 
ern fashion which girts the tight-fitting dress 
and makes a new and unreasonable as well 
as ungraceful curve from the hips downward. 
Another cross line which Mr. Bricher consid- 
ers objectionable is seen in the coachmen’s 
capes and cardinal capes to which women 
have been recently addicted. With these all 
the sloping lines of the shoulder and arms are 
destroyed, as well as the line of the back, 
But the most inartistic of cross lines, except 
ing those of the basques and belt, with which 
the artist has to contend, are those of gath- 
ered flounces, which divide the skirt into 
successive stories. This does not apply to 
flounces altogether. A flounce very appro- 
priately may form the border of a dress, and 
successive rows of knife-plaitings, which lie 
flat, and wider flounces of box-plaiting are 
not objectionable, and may even be pretty 

but in these the perpendicular lines constantly 
contradict the cross line. 

Equal simplicity is observed in the waists of the 
costuines which Mr. Bricher paints. As a separate 
garment we have seen he scarcely admits it. Asa 
part of the polonaise, which is his favorite dress, it is 
almost devoid of ornament, its beauty lying in the ease 
with which it is modelled over the form underneath, 
preserving its 
caressing 
curves. Puffs, 
shirrings, and 
plastrons, which 
are among the 
triumphs of the 
dress-maker, he 
utterly discards. 
The only thing 
which serves 
him in their 
stead is the 
fichu, beloved of 
painters in every 
age, with its 
tender folds 
crossing on the 
breast. This 
he would not 
have too high 
about the 
throat, lest it 
conceal the curve of the cheek into the neck. The 
sleeves he usually introduces are only to the elbow, 
and instead of fitting tightly to the arm, lie in scant 
puffs, through which are felt the lines of the arm. 
As it happens, Mr. Bricher usually paints summer 
dresses, and the thin vapory material is adapted to 


wear. 




















this end. These sleeves are always tied with bows 
of ribbon. These are Mr. Bricher’s favorite orna- 
ments, which he introduces whenever a knot of ribbon 
may serve any legitimate purpose of tying or draping, or 
peep out from the folds of the lace jabots, which, being 
ornaments following the long line of the body, he does 
not disdain. MARY GAY HUMPHREYS, 





AMERICAN TASTE IN FEWELRY. 


THE necklace and ear-rings in Renaissance style by 
Messrs. Fanniére Bros. shown in our illustration, are 
charming examples of artistic Parisian jewelry. For 
elegance of design and delicate workmanship it would 
indeed be difficult to surpass them. Creditable as is 
the work of some American jewellers one seldom finds 
anything of so fine a character as this French work 
among their productions. The truth must be told. 
Such work would not pay here. There is not enough 
demand in this country for artistic jewelry of this 
description to warrant any dealer in keeping it in stock. 
Our women of fashion too often buy their jewelry, as 
they buy their diamonds, with an ulterior view as to its 
intrinsic value. Fortunes unstable in this too 
commercial land, and it not infrequently happens that 
the husband or father is induced to buy diamonds and 
jewelry on the plea that the purchase will be an invest- 
ment upon which in case of need there could always be 
realized a fair percentage of the cost. Hence much of 
the barbaric display of precious stones and massive 
the pawnbroker’s wife 


are 


jewelry which suggests rather 
than the woman of taste. Art in jewelry implies the 
working of a piece of the precious metal into some 
beautiful device in which the value of the gold will be 
as nothing compared with that of the skill of the artist. 
With the improving taste of persons of wealth, we may 
hope, perhaps, that this fact will be sufficiently appreci- 
ated to warrant American jewellers in employing the 
best skilled Jabor in the market. 


PRINCIPLES OF FAN DECORATION. 

THE correct principles of fan decoration are happily 
exemplified in the illustrations on page 10. If the fan 
is flat it may properly bear any attractive picture, cov- 
ering all or most of its surface, as in the middle exam- 
ple. If it is a folding fan any general decoration should 
be of a simple, irregular, or confused char- 
acter, as in the case of the fan at the left. 

If figures or any definite regular ornaments 

appear on a folding fan, each should be 
confined toa single division, as in the re- 
maining example. This is a rule very often 
transgressed, but it remains a fact that an 
educated taste must be offended by the in- 
evitable breaking up and distortion of figures 
painted across the angles and creases of a 
folding fan. 

A GLANCE AT STREET COSTUMES. 

So much has been said about the Ameri- 
can tendency to exaggeration in costume 
that one almost despairs of a hearing in lift- 
ing up anew the voice of sober remonstrance 
in this regard. To an unbiassed observer 
the New York taste in toilettes seems very 
much of a piece with the New York taste for 
opera-singers—‘‘ phenomenal or nothing !”’ 

This season, especially, the strange combi- 
nations of color and the eccentricities of cut 

are without paralJel. During a walk in the 
neighborhood of Madison Square recently I 
was made forcibly conscious of a series of 
passing figures, any one of which might 
have stepped out of the illuminated borders 
of a French comic almanac or a “ Petit 
Journal pour Rire.’’ 

First came a woman of our best society, 
short, stout, and auburn-haired. No longer 
young, her delicate outlines were effaced by 
the india-rubber of Time, and a certain fatal redness 
had encroached upon the territory of lip and cheek, 
formerly given over to lilies and roses. Her dress, of 
black satin, was puffed around the waist and hips to an 
enormous width, and a scarlet gauze veil was tied 
so tightly across her nose and brow as visibly to 
flatten the eyelashes. A scarlet silk umbrella, with 
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enormous silver stick handle, completed the grotesque 
effect. 

Next followed another short and stout woman, evi- 
dently from those remote regions where fashion books 
and annual circulars are arbiters of social elegance. 
She, poor soul, had been told that a sealskin dolman is 
‘all the rage,’’ and consequently a large sum of 











GREEK WALKING COSTUME OF 500 B.C, 


FROM A TANAGRA STATUETTE, 


money (enough to have fitted out from head to foot a 
clever and tasteful woman) was expended in a ponder- 
ous fur garment that almost swept the sidewalk. Upon 
her head was perched a small Derby hat of black felt, 
over which was strained a bit of rumpled white tulle. 
In this incongruous array, the wearer, as she staggered 
along, hardly able to walk for the weight of her wrap, 





OF 


TO-DAY. 


WALKING COSTUMES 


“ 


FROM “‘L’ART DE LA MODE.” 


resembled nothing so much as an escaped and masquer- 
ading bear. 

Then came a veritable zsthete, as green and as cool 
as a cucumber. Although it was a chill autumn day, 
this fair maiden walked serenely amid gazing throngs, 
clad in some sort of a verdurous washing material, 
with shirred sleeves and waist, narrow petticoats, a 
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high ruff of creamy lace, and a poke bonnet of straw 
with creamy folds of india muslin. Truth to tell, she 
was “‘ fair to look upon,’’ clean and crisp, but through 
mere unsuitableness to her surroundings she became 
only a mark for careless eyes and tongues to cast de- 
rision on. 

The next to pass was a shop-girl, hurrying back from 
her meagre lunch, her bare arms hardly covered by el- 
bow-sleeves frilled with soiled ruffles of imitation lace, 
cotton gloves of the open-work variety, and many imita- 
Her gown, coming under that wide 
class technically grouped as by the 
dealers, in this case a miserable attempt to represent 
silk with wool and cotton, was frayed and worn on 
But, to make amends, the shop-girl 


tion bangles. 
‘“* novelty goods” 


seam and surface. 
had solaced herself with such a multiplicity of plait- 
ings and pipings and ruffles, had drawn her waist in so 
successfully with a canvas belt, and had so befrizzed 
and banged her hair, surmounting it with a large Gains- 
borough of black straw covered with cheap feathers and 
bugles, that she tripped along with an air of supreme 
content. And of this who could be so unkind as to 
seek to deprive her ? 

One after another, in bewildering succession, came 
the ‘* zebra’’ dresses of striped red and yellow; the 
cardinal brocade jackets accompanying cardinal velvet 
hats of enormous size, decorated with Rhine-stone 
buckles and with as many as twenty ostrich tips on one ; 
the black satins and surahs, so glittering with jet pas- 
sementeries and fringes as uncomfortably to dazzle the 
eye ; the ombré toilettes shading from Havana brown 
to yellow ochre, or from navy blue to celestine—such 
conspicuous costumes, in short, worn upon the highway 
of our crowded city, as are first made for and brought 
out by Parisian élégantes to wear in the seclusion of 
their own chateaux, or at watering-places, where alone 
these startling styles of apparel are admissible. 

Among all this confusing multitude, what rest and 
refreshment to the sight are furnished by the appear- 
ance of the young girls representing the quieter and 
more exclusive families in the Aimerican May Fair! 
Fresh, svelte, and blooming as all their young compa- 
triots are apt to be, how charming are their walking 
costumes of dark gray or of hunter's green, simply 
made, admirably adjusted to budding bust and slender 
waist, the hats of soft felt encircled with curling ostrich 
tips, the neck scarfs of black Spanish lace caught with 
a silver pin, and the long undressed leather gloves ! 

‘* And everything so admirably made,”’ 
observes the critic at my elbow. Ah! there 
you have hit the root of the difficulty. Who 
does not know that of all styles, that of un- 
studied simplicity combined with true ele- 
gance is the most difficult to maintain? To 
have any success at all these woollen walk- 
ing-gowns must be tailor-made, or else be 
the work of a first-class dressmaker, who will 
send home with them a bill as long as the 
mural law. The few thoroughly well-cut 
and stylish outer garments one finds in the 
show-rooms of our leading stores are invari- 
ably marked at a higher price than the be- 
frogged and fringed affairs. So long as a 
day’s search through our leading commercial 
establishments will scarcely disclose a single 
plain rough woollen coat or dolman, black 
or self-colored, banded with fur and grace- 
fully draped to the lines of the figure, just 
so long will the average woman continue to 
disfigure herself with a mass of trimming, at 
once costly and brilliant, superfluous and 
vulgar. 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 


OuR illustration from one of the terra- 
cotta statuettes recently found in Tanagra 
gives a good idea of the out-door apparel of 
a Greek lady about 500 years before the 
Christian era. The illustrations of the cos- 
tumes of to-day are taken from “ L’Art 
de la Mode,’’ a sumptuously illustrated 
magazine which aims at being something very superior 
to the ordinary fashion publication. The one, in its 
wretched travesty of ‘‘the human divine,” 
shows that the long pinched waist still has the counte- 
nance of the Parisian modistes ; and the other, with the 
square shoulders, reveals the latest assault upon the 
principles of beauty in the female form. 


form 
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CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 





HINTS FOR BEGINNERS CONCERNING MATERIALS 
AND STITCHES—APPLIQUE WORK—CARDBOARD 
FOUNDATIONS. 
HE difference between eccle- 
siastical embroidery and 
decorative for 
secular purposes lies mainly 
in limitations as to design 
and color, The same 
stitches are in use for both ; 
indeed modern art embroid- 
ery is but a revival of the 
ancient ‘‘ stitchery,’’ which 
was chiefly directed to the 

service of the church. In copying ancient designs on 

linen, or attempting to reproduce tapestry effects, a vari- 

ety of stitches are called into use, but the more usual style 

of modern church needlework is almost entirely accom- 

plished by what is known as appliqué or applied 

work, The largest purveyors of church decora- 

tion in the city of New York use applied designs, 

imported directly from France and Belgium, in 

great varieties, including monograms, symbolic 

devices, what are known as ‘* powderings,’’ and 

even intricate patterns for borderings. Not only 

are these beautiful specimens of church embroid- 

ery imported, but after a selection has been made 

and the material for the groundwork chosen, they 

are sometimes reshipped to Europe, and the ap- 

plied work is transferred by the same nimble fin- 

gers that produced it. There are, therefore, com- 

paratively few occasions now upon which designs 

are elaborately worked upon the material itself ; 

but as home workers who enter upon their task 

as a labor of love may prefer to execute it in 

more elaborate style, a few simple directions as to 

suitable materials and stitches may be of value. 
The simplest of all stitches is chain stitch,* 

which is an imitation of the old tambour stitch, 

but which is now worked without a frame. This 

stitch is formed by the thread of silk or cotton 

being carried at the back of the material to be 

caught through and looped along the surface by 

a needle like a crochet-hook. In working it the 

cloth is held in the hand, while upon the fore- 

finger loop after Joop is made along the lines of 

the pattern by means of an ordinary needle 

threaded with the silk, crewel, or thread selected 

for the work. ‘This stitch is especially suitable 

for designs on linen intended for the altar. 

Where dots are indicated in the design, to enrich 

or fill up the pattern, the back stitch, worked in 

soft silk or cotton, is required. If a more raised 

appearance still is wanted, the French knot, which 

is difficult to describe but very easy to make, is 

effective. To make this knot perfectly only re- 

quires practice; the needle filled with silk is 

passed through the material from the back at the 

exact spot where the knot is wanted, then the silk is 

taken in the left hand and twisted once, twice, or thrice 

around the needle, then the point of the needle is placed 

as nearly as possible in the place where it came through, 

and the thread is drawn through with the 

left hand. In ancient embroideries of fig- 


needlework 
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is difficult. In every case, however, the method is the 
same. Before using linen, either as a foundation or 
as the material for the purpose intended, it ought to be 
well scalded, pulled even while wet, and then smoothly 
ironed. The next step is to trace the design on thin 
paper, and that having been very carefully done, it is 
laid upon the linen, and the outline pricked through in 
fine holes, close together, after which pouncing pow- 
der is thoroughly rubbed over the perforated design. 
The best pounce powder is made by pulverizing a small 
cake of common pipe-clay and mixing it with charcoal. 
The pounce powder should be rubbed on with a flan- 
nel wad. When the paper is removed the design 
should appear accurately marked on the linen, but for 
further security it is desirable to yo over the outline 
with a fine camel's-hair brush dipped in India ink. 
Chain stitch is not only the easiest and simplest stitch 
in use in ecclesiastical embroidery, but it is also the 
only ong that can be well attempted upon a design of 
any importance without aframe. Usually the material 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY EMBROIDERY, 


BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


selected for church embroidery is velvet cloth or heavy 
silk or satin, and besides being heavy to hold in the 
hand, these materials are very apt to be pulled in the 
working. Even in a frame great care is necessary. 


The gold threads so extensively found in old em- 
broidery were seldom passed through the material ; 
they were usually laid on by the stitch known as couch- 
ing, which is still largely used. Couching consists in 
laying the gold or silver threads upon the material and 
fastening them down by stitches taken at intervals. 
Sometimes these stitches are placed quite regularly, so 
as to form a perfect diapered pattern on the ground, or 
they are placed irregularly and form the variety known 
as wavy couching. Very great effect can be produced 
by laying the threads straight and placing the stitches 
across them diagonally ; or couching may be accom- 
plished in a diamond pattern, and in that style is espe- 
cially suitable for passing in large ornamentation, such 
as fleur-de-lis or very elaborate monograms. 

There is indeed no limit to the variety of patterns 
that can be accomplished by different couchings ; and 
equally prolific and more popular effects are produced 
by the use of ‘*long’’ stitch. All embroidery in floss 
silk is wrought by means of this long stitch, and almost 
all raised effects are managed by it. It consists 
simply in passing the needle through the mate- 
rial and repassing it at any distance selected, 
either in straight or slanting lines, toward the 
edge of the design. 

Basket stitch is an amplification of long stitch. 
A foundation or stuffing of soft material being 
sewn on over the design and covered by regular 
long stitch, silk of another color or gold thread 
is then passed under and over the straight lines 
and stitched down at intervals to represent any 
form of basket pattern desired. 

The use of gold in church embroidery has 
lately been considerably modified ; for although, 
if properly protected, bullion embroidery may be 
preserved for many years, still exposure will 
effectually destroy it, and the gold embroidery 
on hangings used in a damp church has been 
found perfectly black after a short interval. 
Gold-colored twist silk is, therefore, very often 
substituted for the more precious gold thread 
found so abundantly in ancient ecclesiastical 
work, and very good effects are produced by it. 
In modern churches gas is so destructive to gold 
bullion that even with the greatest desire to 
devote the most precious material to the sacred 
service there is a natural hesitancy about running 
so serious a risk. 

Designs to be worked in gold bullion must be 
raised by the use of yellow carpet-thread. A 
skein of this coarse material should be cut into 
lengths, and a number of threads (according to 
the amount of raising required) placed evenly 
side by side and then sewn carefully down on the 
background. Bullion is not only very expensive, 
but requires great skill in work ; it must be first 
cut into lengths, and then each length as it is 
required must be picked up on a needle threaded 
with gold-colored silk and run along the silk to 
the place where it is to remain. The same careful 
treatment is necessary in the use of gold cord. Gold 
twist is more easily managed ; it can be laid on the sur- 
face and simply sewn on with fine gold silk, the stitches 
being taken slantwise to conceal them as much as pos. 

sible. The silks in use, either to replace 
or to supplement the use of gold threads, 








ures the flesh was very often entirely 5 
worked in these raised French knots, but 
now they are mainly used for dotted pat- 
terns, or raised petals in flower designs. 
Colored embroidery on linen is not very 














are chiefly varieties of the old floss silk, 
now known as embroidery or bobbin silk ; 
filoselle, which is pure silk; purse silk, 
twisted silk, and Dacca silk. 

Floss silk was universally used in ancient 
embroidery. Laid in rows on the surface 











usual, but when it is desired leaves in a 





floral design can be outlined in crimson, 
the veins worked in blue, and the dots in 
white. Stems should be merely outlined. 
Designing upon linen is simple enough, but when 
the material presents a roughened surface the process 








* Illustrations of embroidery stitches were given in the issues of 
Tue Art AmMaTEuR for June and August, 1879, and for April, May and 
November, 1880.—Ep., A. A. 


OLD FRENCH BORDER, 


Almost all materials used for church embroidering re- 
quire backing with linen ; even when the designs are 
worked on cardboard and applied on the background 
it is desirable to have a linen lining extending at least 
as far as the design. This should never be neglected. 


of the material, and kept down by rows of 
fine gold thread, it represented by turns 
tessellated pavements, draperies, canopies, 
even the attributes of saints or martyrs. Split fine it 
was employed for the flesh and hair, and many threads 
of it laid together served to outline a face or figure. 
Nearly every flower in medizval needlework was 
wrought in floss silk, and for this reason it is still pre- 








ferred by many modern needlewomen, although filo- 
selle has largely replaced it. 

Appliqué embroidery is said by an eminent author- 
ity to be a revival of the old English work called ‘* opus 
cosutum”’ or cut work, but in reality it is a method of 
decoration which has been in use for many ages. The 
Italians excelled in it, and in our own day the French 
carry it to remarkable perfection. For powderings, 
borders, altar chairs, cushions, and even for the hang- 
ings of the altar itself, it produces the richest effects. 
It is especially adapted for labels with inscriptions on 
altar coverings, church walls, or banners; in fact, it 
has the merit of producing the effect of the most elabo- 
rate embroidery without a tithe of the trouble or labor. 

Velvets, cloth, and cloths of gold and silver are the 
most proper materials to be employed in appliqué on 
articles for the church. Silk velvets 
are admirable, and plush is now 
coming largely into use. Whatever 
material is selected must be of the 
very best quality, and, if possible, 
any admixture of cotton in the text- 
ure should be avoided, excepting in 
the case of white velvet, when the 
purity of the white is affected by the 
introduction of silk, which gives it 
a dingy appearance. White cotton 
velvet is therefore preferable for 
applied work, but it must be of the 
thickest possible texture. Cloth of 
gold serves as an admirable back- 
ground for figures, or it is excellent 
in combination with velvet, but used 
alone it is too gorgeous for appliqué. 
For amateur workers cloth is the 
easiest of al] materials for applied 
work, because the edges are smooth 
and even. Inscriptions for church 
walls in cloth letters applied on a 
groundwork of the same material in 
different colors are very effective. 

All materials intended for applied 
work must be backed. The first 
thing to do is to stretch a piece of 
thin holland tightly on a frame, and 
cover it all over with embroidery 
paste, carefully removing the small- 
est lump from the surface. While 
the pasted holland is still wet, the 
velvet or other material of which 
the appliqué is to be must be laid 
upon it, smvothing it over with a 
soft handkerchief to insure its even 
adhesion. It is best to let it dry 
slowly, and not to place it near a 
fire. When perfectiy dry it will be 
found that the material is tenacious- 
ly fixed to the holland, and it may 
be removed from the frame. The 
entire design may now be pounced 
through a pricked pattern on the 
holland side of the velvet, and then 
cut out with strong sharp scissors. 
When the material which is to re- 
ceive the designs has in its turn been 
stretched: on the frame, the figures 
must be laid in their right positions 
and held down at small intervals by 
short pins, put in perpendicularly like 
nails, until they are secured round 
all the edges, when stitches of waxed 
purse silk will fix them permanently. 
The visible edge of the figures may 
then be obscured by a cord of the same color as 
the groundwork, sewn neatly round. All sorts of 
stitches have been used in applied work for the edge of 
the transferred design, but the method suggested is the 
most practical, the easiest, and the least noticeable. 
The embroidery paste recommended is easily made with 
three tablespoonfuls of flour and as much powdered 
resin as will lie on a twenty-five-cent piece, mixed 
smoothly in a half pint of water and stirred over the 
fire till it boils. 

A great deal of modern church embroidery is exe- 
cuted over cardboard. For monograms, letters, pow- 
derings, geometrical figures, or any class of decorative 
work requiring sharp outlines, the firm edges of a card- 
board foundation are invaluable. Most of the French 
ecclesiastical work imported to America is done in this 
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way. The design is first traced on thin paper and 
thence transferred to thin cardboard, either by 
ful tracing with a stiletto and then pouncing, as in 
The 


design, once carefully outlined, should be cut out with 


care- 
other designing, or by means of transfer paper. 
sharp-pointed scissors. One row of twine, the thick- 
ness of the twine regulated by the extent to which the 
work is to be raised, must then be sewn down the cen- 
tre of the figure, and over it the silk will be carefully 
worked. If the embroidery is in gold or gold-colored 
silk, the upper side of the card foundation should be 
colored yellow. The most elaborate monograms and 
patterns are worked in this way, different colored silks 
being blended in the design, and the effect produced 
equals that of the finest raised work. A simple pattern 
for an amateur would be the sacred monogram ora 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY EMBROIDERY, 


BELONGING TO SIR RICHARD WALLACE, 


fleur-de-lis wrought in white and gold on a ground of 
crimson velvet ; or the lily, which is a favorite emblem- 
atical flower, would give scope for greater variety in 
treatment. 
gold silk, the flowers in white shaded into gr: 


The leaves, stems, and calyxes might be in 
) g 


y, the 
filaments in pale green, and the anthers in orange, upon 
a crimson or purple ground. 


JANET E. RuutTZ REEs. 
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THE ASSOCTA TED 





SOME superb pieces of embroidery are in preparation 
for the luxurious homes now going up on Fifth Avenue. 
A portiére recently made under Mrs. Wheeler for one 
of the Vanderbilt houses is of satin whose tint is most 
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like tha faint tinge of green which is seen in the depths 
of many white flowers, as if the transparent texture of 
the petals showed the tender green of the calyx below. 
a diamond shape, of 
The 


decoration begins by a mass of yellow and pink roses 


This is broken by appliqués, of 
deeper toned satin in which a yellow tint mingles. 


extremely delicate in tint, showing below bits of deeper- 
hued flowers. This mass becomes less compact at the 
outer edges, the roses straying here and there, and the 
foliage runs toward the bottom (the mass being a little 
below the centre) and toward the top apparently at 
will, but the lines are suggestive of a lattice uncerneath. 
Richness of texture, beauty of design, and delicacy of 
color make this one of those pieces of art-neediework 
which it is unfortunate that the public cannot see be- 
fore it is finally hung. 

Another portiére, which is to gu 
to California, where it will be hung 
in a room fitted up in old oak, is of 
ruby plush with a frieze of gold 
cloth, on which is a Moorish decora- 
tion in plush appliqué of brilliant 
This 


species of decoration is always ren- 


bits of color set like gems. 


dered very effective by the Society 
Attists. The 
the Church of 


of Associated em- 


broideries of the 
Divine Paternity have been alluded 
to in these columns, especially the 
band of such mosaics, only very 
delicate in color, which was so finely 
used and which was copied from the 
jewelled borders of old ecclesiastical 
This plush 


embroideries. use of 


sin friezes and in the framing 


mosaic 
of embroidered stuffs and also for 
the principal decoration is worth 


some study. 
A piece of embroidery designed 
by Mrs. Wheeler to 


particular direction which embroid- 


illustrate the 


ery in America is taking has been 


bought by Mr. Prany as a study in 


color. The ground isa bluish yellow 


sheen crossed by a horizontal blue 
line, presenting beautiful changes of 
color. The decoration chosen is the 
azalea, as a representative American 
flower. This is confined within disks 


disposed in differently arranged 


groups. The flowers are drawn and 
colored from nature. The most 
prominent are carefully produced in 
every detail, and the perspective is 
most ingeniously suggested by 
broader effects, while the remoter 
bits of foliage appear only in outline, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY EM- 
BROIDERTES., 





TH! ulmirable ex imple of old 
embroidery given on this page is 
from the collection of Sir Richard 
Wallace. It is of the Flemish school 


Sel 


natural and 


and of the sixteenth century. 
dom does one find the 
conventional in plant form so grace- 
ly combined, Al- 

the 


noticed, are 


fully and effective 
though an ‘‘allover’’ pattern, 

repetitions, it will be 

cleverly contrived so that it is diffi- 
cult to say where they begin or leave off. The illus- 
tration is worth careful study, not only to students 
of art needlework but also to designers of wall-papers 
and of upholstery draperies, to whom we think it will 
be found valuably suggestive. 

The larger illustration on the preceding page repre- 
sents a fine specimen of embroidery of the sixteenth 
century at Hardwicke Hall, Derbyshire, one of the seats ~ 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The ground is formed of 
yellow silk, the outline of crimson, and the branches, 
flowers, and fruits of gold thread, a variety being given 
by some portions of the ornament being worked ina 
more open manner, and arranged in the form of scales. 
The smaller illustration is a design for a border, a bit 
of old French work, done in braid, with a little em- 


broidery introduced to give it point and softness. 
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HAVILAND FAIENCE. 
VERYBODY knows the Havi- 
land porcelain, that egg-shell 
substance tinted with hues of 
the dawn, but it may be doubt- 
ed if before the Centennial the 
Haviland faience was so well 
known in America.* This ware 
goes frequently by the name of 
Limoges faience, although it is manufactured at Au- 
teuil, a suburb of Paris, from clay found in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and has, therefore, no other rela- 
tion to the Limoges porcelain 
than that it is a manufacture of 
the same firm. The Paris sales- 
rooms of the Limoges wares are 
in that street so largely given up 
to the ceramic art and to artistic 
enamelled iron work, the Rue 
Paradis-Poissoniére.t All about, 
on both sides the street, are the 
handsome establishments where 
every contemporary national form 
of the art, from Watteau-like 
shepherdesses in delicate Sévres, 
or plumed carpet-knights in gay 
imitation Saxony, to the last Pa- 
risian theatrical celebrity in un- 
glazed biscuit, or the reigning 
queen of the demi-monde on a 
glazed plaque, catches the pass- 
er’s eye. There one may see 
the most hideous faience prob- 
ably in the world, that of Dubois, 
a grotesque imitation of the Ber- 
nard Palissy rustic work, which 
assails the cultivated eye like a 
dash of alkali-desert sand. This 
faience is the most ostentatiously 
displayed of any in the street, 
and without doubt finds its admi- 
rers, else its bulging forms twined 
with flaunting garlands that look 
as if sculptured with a “ jack- 
knife’? and daubed with granu- 
lated house paint, would cease to 
exist. It must be confessed that 
one sees not a little of real ugli- 
ness and bad taste side by side 
with beauty, in this representa- 
tive ceramic quarter of Paris. 
Loitering in the Rue Paradis- 
Poissoniére one may easily classi- 
fy the objects of the ceramic art 
into those that owe their exist- 
ence to the taste of the utterly- 
uncultivated rich, the fashion- 
ably-cultivated rich, and those 
who, whether rich or not, possess 
genuine artistic tastes and cul- 
ture, In the former class I would 
put the Dubois pseudo-imitations 
and the figurines of ballet dan- 
cers and *‘ nymphs du Boulevard’’ 
that flaunt so conspicuously in 
some of the shops; in the second 
the showy Deck disques and some 
of the elaborate Choisy-le-roi din- 
ner sets ; in the latter the beautiful Haviland faience. 
The effect of seeing a Jarge collection of this faience 
massed is like one’s first impression upon entering a 
gallery of Venetian paintings. There is the same 
mellow glow of rich colors, the same sunny or golden 
tone, the same soft melting of decorative cutline into 








* The faience so pleasantly described by our correspondent is well 
known to readers of Tua Art AmATEuR, from the profusely illustrated 
article on the subject in our issue for June, 1879.—Ep. A. A. 

+ The Havilands expect to occupy next year a new warehouse in the 
Faubourg Poissoniére, which is at the head of the Rue Paradis-Poisson- 
iére, and is a much wider street.—Ep. A. A. 


such a radiant maze that one loses all consciousness of 
form and feels only that the rainbow has turned to 
velvet and wreathed itself around all these graceful ob- 
jects. When I visited the works at Auteuil, the gen- 
tleman who, in the director’s absence, guided me about, 
took me directly from the rooms where moulders were 
just taking bare forms of green, tenacious clay from 
their moulds, and the other rooms where rows of sculp- 
tured vases stood disguised in misty veils of white 
awaiting the last firing (‘‘ cooking’’ the French say) to 
the store rooms where was all the superb haze of color 
born from the others as a butterfly from the chrysalis. 
Nothing in the world, it seems to me, could have given 
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SCULPTURED HAVILAND VASE, 


me a more impressive realization of what miracles are 
possible to human ingenuity and artistic skill. I felt 
much as one might imagine a color-loving Byzantine 
artist of the ninth century to feel could he have been 
magically transported from his atelier of wooden forms 
and lifeless colors to the broad radiance of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

This faience is most remarkable in its decorations. 
It is strikingly original in style, painted either on flat 
surfaces under glaze, or moulded in every varying 
height of relief, and sometimes glazed, sometimes left 


unglazed. ‘‘ Barbotine,’’ which enables the ceramic art- 
ist to paint upon baked clay with all the ease, dexterity, 
force, and lightness of water colors upon prepared pa- 
per, is employed liberally, and gives the vitrified col- 
ors all the artistic perfection of a painting in oil, done 
with heavy impasto and covered with a thick coating of 
crystalline varnish. The impasto is frequently so full 
as to seem like relief to the touch, although not to the 
eye. ‘‘ Barbotine” is in itself a process strictly artistic 
and not mechanical, and gives every surface not treat- 
ed by the brush of an intelligent artist, a wooden or 
‘*tinny’’ appearance. The decorations need to be broad, 
treated largely and richly, with full free brush, or the 
result is mean and apprentice-like 
inthe extreme. Far more stress 
seems to be laid upon artistic 
decorations by the painter and 
sculptor than on ingenious and 
fantastic treatments of the glaze. 
I saw none of the ‘* shootings’’ 
and gold sprinklings that give 
some of the French faiences the 
speckled look of a Rousseau 
landscape. Neither was there a 
very great variety of color, as if 
the color were continually being 
experimented for, but not yet 
found. 

A delicate smoky green with 
tleecy almost impalpable shadow- 
ings down to dark, seems the 
favorite foundation of the deco- 
rations, the body color of many 
of the vases, against which body 
are relieved such glorious, al- 
though unreal, flowers and forms 
as one sees in enchanting dreams. 
The painting is done by such 
clever artists as Dammonse, 
Chaplet, Habert, Tochum, Girar- 
din, Lambert, Noel, Leonce Petit, 
Merlot, Narand, Girard, Madame 
Bracquemond (wife of the direc- 
tor) and Madame Héreau. The 
sculptors are Lindeneher, Dela- 
planche, Aube, and Rivet. Aube 
is particularly distinguished as 
the modeller of the dainty figur- 
ines of women and _ children 
which have gained gold medals 
and grand prizes at different ex- 
positions, besides that of 1878, 
for the Havilands. 

Breadth and strength of effect 
are aimed at, and triumphantly 
obtained, in these decorations, 
which are as unbroken by potter- 
ing detail and distracting minutiz 
as the drapery of a Titian portrait. 
In an immense roomful the eye 
is not snatched from its delicious 
reposeful sense of prevailing har- 
mony to rest upon one single 
crying hue or assertive glare. 
The sculpture is broadly simple, 
always decorating, and never 
losing sight of its proper subordi- 
nation to the object it adorns 
which is a cardinal principle—too 
often violated—of artistic decoration. 

For the forms of the Haviland faience one does not 
easily find precedents in other periods of the art. 
There are classic forms, Etruscan forms, Oriental 
forms, Renaissance forms, of course, and quaint forms 
born of the caprice of the turner. But for the pre- 
dominating types one must perhaps go to the simple 
forms of all primitive peoples, and in the natural grace 
of objects that were not made to be beautiful, but be- 
come so by perfect adaptability to their uses, find the 
secret of the chaste shapes that prevail in this faience. 














Perhaps to many the only impression left on the 
memory by the Haviland exhibit at the Centennial Ex- 
position, is of the colossal vase which towered among 
its lesser kind like an unhandsome giant among his 
more comely and symmetrical brothers. It is not fair 
to judge the faience by this example, which in truth 
was not intended for an example, but as a patriotic 
tribute to the country of the Havilands’ birth. It now 
stands in the show-rooms of the ‘‘ fabrique,’’ and must 
stimulate a good deal of curiosity among foreigners, 
who doubtless are puzzled to understand why the usual 
beauty of the establishment should be so tremendously 
departed from. It is twelve feet high and is sur- 
mounted with a draped bust of George Washington, 
and two winged female 
figures in breezy drape- 
ries, both holding olive 
branches, one blowing 
a trumpet, the other 
bearing a wreath. The 
front of the vase bears a 
very much “‘spread’”’ 
eagle in relief, his head 
overarched with thirteen 
stars and a wildly Cen- 
tennial flutter of stars and 
stripes at his sides. At 
the depression of the base 
is a circle of cannons, 
while the itself 
shows a wavy convention- 
alized kind of decoration 
in high relief, the high- 
est points overlaid with 
white, which a vivid im- 
agination may transfigure 
into ‘‘the breaking 
waves” that ‘* dashed 
high on a stern and rock- 
bound coast.’” As a 
thing of artistic beauty 
it probably will not be a 
joy forever ; asa patriotic 
design it ranks creditably 
enough among others of 
its kind. 

M. B. WRIGHT. 
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FIRST LESSONS FOR 

CHINA-PAINTERS. 

I. 

THE first attempt of 
the tyro in china-painting 
should be in monochrome 
on the glaze—that is to 
say, with one color height- 
ened by one or two 
others. The picture may 
be painted with or with- 
out abackground. Back- 
grounds soften or tone 
down the colors, while a 
white ground gives force 
to the subject simply by 
heightening its colors by 
contrast ; therefore, if a 
background is desired, 
paint the subject the 
more forcibly in order to 
overcome the softening 
effect of the ground ; if a 
white ground, let the 
treatment of the subjec 
be soft and light, or the 
work will lack that delicate harmony so much appre- 
ciated by all lovers of true art. Good colors for this 
purpose (monochrome) are red shaded with Brunswick 
or chocolate browns, or Vandyke shaded with German 
brown.* Any of the colors which will shade themselves 
are suitable, but the learner is recommended to confine 
himself in his earlier efforts to red and brown, those 
colors being more easily used than some of the others. 





* The colors named in this article are the Hancock powder colors, 
which it is claimed are preferable tothe Lacroix preparations in tubes. 
They are said to retain their color better; they may, too, be mixed 
thick or thin, as required. The directions given here to amateurs 


are abridged from Hancock’s ‘‘ Amateur Pottery Painter,” published 
by J. Marsching & Co., 


New York, 
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Having worked in monochrome, the student may be- 
gin by slow degrees to introduce himself to colors by 
carefully using such 
other. By pursuing such a course he will soon find 
out which colors will harmonize when used together ; 
and having done so, he will be instinctively led, in like 
manner, to place side by side in a subject only such as 
For instance, he will 


as are complementary to each 


will produce harmonious results. 
naturally place in a group of flowers the purple-blue 
corn-flower next to the glowing buttercup if he wishes 
to heighten either, or the delicate blue of the forget- 
me-not with the pale orange of the ear of barley. The 


result will then be a work of art instead of a crude 
and ineffectual attempt at pictorial representation. 





SCULPTURED HAVILAND VASE, 


Although the complementary colors are generally 
known, it may be as well to repeat them for reference : 


Red, complement Green. 
Yellow, = Violet. 

Blue, e Orange. 
Violet, - Pale Yellow. 
Orange, = Blue. 

Green, » Red. 

Indigo Blue, “ Ochre. 
Black, ” White. 


This is the natural order of the solar spectrum. All 
complementary colors agree, being of the order of 
nature, 

It should be borne in mind that the rule as to the pri- 
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mary colors and their immediate complements holds 
good to their remotest tints. Just as positive red may 
stand by a positive green and be heightened thereby, 
so the faintest pink will be heightened by the juxtapo- 
sition of the palest celadon green. It should always 
be remembered that a color standing by itself, and the 
same color placed by another, have a totally different 
appearance ; and this difference must always be judged 
of, and allowed for. For instance, as already stated, 
red is always heightened by being placed next to green, 
and green leaves are always intensified by warm back- 
grounds (i.e., backgrounds of a rosy or reddish hue), 
Every one will have noticed how a red poppy stands 
out by contrast with the surrounding green of the corn- 
field. These are the 
**Jittle’’ things which an 
ordinary observer does 
not notice in a seductive 
little but they 
are the things which give 
it the charm he acknowl- 
edves but may not under- 
frequently 
give rise to the expres- 
often 


picture, 


stand, and 
one hears so 
picture gallery, 
** What a charming little 
picture !-— yet there’s 


sion 
at a 


nothing in it at all.’’ 
With all this, however, 
the reader must bear in 
that all colors in 
modified and 


mind 

nature 
softened by the all-per- 
vading gray of the atmos- 


are 


phere. Gray may there- 
fore be used with every- 
thing ; but, as in nature, 
it should both give tone 
to, and take tone from, 
the colors which it modi- 
for the 


pearly 


fies. Thus Ox- 
eye gray 


should be used, for the 


daisy 


rose a pink-gray, and for 
the distant landscape a 
blue-gray. These broken 
lints (or primitive colors 
containing gray) are the 
‘shadow colors’’ of cera- 
mic art. 
SKETCHING THE OUT- 
LINE.—There 
modes of producing the 
the subject 
upon the china. The first 


are three 


outline of 


which will be mentioned 


is that ordinarily em- 
ployed by ceramic artists 
at manufactories, known 


by the term “‘ sketching 


in.”’ 

The sketching material 
may be the ordinary In- 
of our water- 


smoke, 


dian ink 
color 
which is simply carbon 
any 
tile, plate, or saucer, by 
holding it over a candle ; 
these are both technically 
sketch.”’ 


box, or 


collected on spare 


“e 


known as 
The writer prefers smoke, 
ink 

times anything but pure, 
and consequently does not entirely burn away in the kiln, 
which smoke certainly will do. Smoke must be used with 
turpentine, Indian ink with water. A fine camel-hair 
pencil is necessary. The subject should be sketched 
carefully and lightly ; for if too much sketch is used, 
its depth will mislead the artist when painting over it. 
Another very simple and handy material to use for 
sketching is lithographic chalk, which will mark well 
even on the smooth surface of the glazed ware. As it 
is greasy and soils the fingers, it is better used ina 
crayon-holder. Care must be taken not to press too 
hard upon the china with it, as being brittle it will break 
easily. If the subject is to be painted upon a ground 
of some dark color, previously fired, of course light- 


as Indian is some- 
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colored chalk must be used. It is obvious that with 
this mode a previous knowledge of drawing is neces- 
sary, and it is decidedly the best when a subject of 
some freedom is in hand, suchas flowers or landscape ; 
but when particular work or complicated ornamental 
lines are desired, or when the same design has to be re- 
peated on a plate or other article more than once, such 
a mode is superseded by that known as 





FIG. I. OLD DELFT BOWL, 


TRACING.—There are several modes of accomplish- 
ing this ; one, however, will be sufficient to indicate 
the general idea, and the student probably will develop 
it for himself according to the exigencies of particular 
cases. Com- 
mon (not ceramic) rose-pink rubbed on paper, care- 
fully dusting off the superfluous pink, or some crayon 
rubbed all over paper and made level with the finger, 
Rub lightly over the sur- 


3uy or make some transferring paper. 


will answer the purpose. 
face of the article to receive the tracing a soft pad 
of linen rag, on which is a very little turpentine, 
with perhaps just a drop or two of fat-oil in it—un- 
less the turpentine itself is a little fat, which is mostly 
the case after it has been kept a little while. This 
leaves an almost imperceptible film, which must dry 
before the tracing is applied. Now place the trans- 
ferring paper with its colored side downward on the 
ware : it is best to secure it with bits of gum paper 
(ends of postage-stamps answer well) ; put the draw- 
ing, photograph, or tracing of either, on the top of 
it, and with a fine-pointed style go over the whole 
of the outline, being very careful neither to press 
heavily, nor to place the fingers heavily on it, as 
finger-marks will show; now remove both papers 
together, and the outline will be seen on the ware. 
Care must be taken not to go over the same place 
twice, or double lines will be the result. Good trac- 
ing, however, is only a matter of a little practice. 
The third mode of producing the outline is known as 
POUNCING.—To make a “‘ pounce,”’ place three or 
four thicknesses of cloth or blotting-paper solid on a 
table ; Jay on them a piece of paper—writing-paper 
will do, without creases—on this, again, place a trac- 
ing of the design (as the process would injure the de- 
sign itself) ; now take a fine needle, inserted into the 
end of a stick for convenience of handling, and prick 





FIG. 3. OLD DELFT PLATE, 


holes all along the lines of the design, about an eighth 
of an inch, or less, apart; the holes must go through 
the tracing-paper and the paper under it. To do this 
well, the papers must be held very steady, or secured 
by other means, such as a few bits of sealing or model- 








ling wax. 


side would produce distortion in the pounce. 

pricking completed, turn the paper over on 

the table, and softly rub down the little 

roughness on the holes, either with a per- 

fectly flat and smooth pumice-stone or a 

little very fine sand-paper. If the latter be 
used, it must have been previously re- 
duced almost to a smooth surface by 
rubbing two pieces The 
pounce is now ready for use, and will 
last for many years if kept flat and 
clean. To transfer the design, all that 
is necessary is to place the pounce on 
the ware, and rub through the holes, 
with a pad of cotton-wool, either very 
fine charcoal, rose-pink, or any other 
vegetable color. 


together. 


THE CHINA OF OUR GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 





V. 

THE pieces illustrated this month were 
collected in Virginia, and are excellent ex- 
amples of old Delft ware, painted in crude 
colors, and manufactured long before the 
application of printing to pottery or porcelain in 
Europe. The painting of the flowers and leaves re- 
minds one of the rapid strokes and excellent effects 
made by the Chinese and Japanese in the decorations 
in gold on much of their Jacquer-ware, a leaf being 


a e 


ad 





FIG, 2. OLD DELFT PITCHER. 
often made by a single stroke of the brush. The colors 
of the bow] (Figs. 1 and 1A) and the pitcher (Fig. 2) are 
very crude. A dull green, a brownish yellow, a brown 
between chocolate and black, a dark lemon-color, and a 
passably good blue are bestowed judiciously and not 
without taste. The ware is light and evidently 
porous, yet is covered with an excellent glaze. 
The pitcher is marked with the number 1o, 
painted boldly in the dark brown. 
This, according to Jacquemart and 
other authorities, indicates the date 
1710, as the pieces are certainly of 
the last century. They were brought 
from Germany in 1738, by the ances- 
tors of the family from whom they 
were obtained. A large proportion of 
the early settlers of the valley of Vir- 
ginia, and the founders of the towns 
of Strasburg and. Woodstock, were 
from Holland or from other parts of 
old Germany. The names of Funk- 
houser, Gochenowe, Schissler, Lick- 
liter, Lingenfelter, Pennebacker, 
Tracenriter, Rodeffer, and other early 
German settlers are mingled with those 
of old English families, who also soon found this 
land of beauty and prosperity. The plate 
(Fig. 3) has the mark of Regensberg or Ratis- 
bon, and came across the Atlantic with a differ- 
ent Dutch family in 1731. The decoration is improved 
by a border in relief and an edge of green. I have 
seen the counterpart of this plate painted altogether in 
blue. 

The two cups (Fig. 4) are very crude and common, 


The needle in pricking the holes must be 
held perfectly upright, as a slight inclination to either 
The 





both in paste and in decoration. The peacock cup 13s 
no doubt a descendant of the original *‘ Depaauw,”’ 
** the peacock,’’ which was first made in 1651 and was 





FIG. IA. INSIDE OF DELFT BOWL. 


renewed by Jacobus de Milde in 1764, and which was 

no doubt a favorite pattern in cheap Delft until the 

reign, first of the printed ware and afterward of the 

white. I remember seeing this pattern among some 

pieces of my grandmother’s, together with one with a 
peacock’s feather on the same dappled groundwork, 
and another with a tulip in red and green on a blue 
dappled ground. This last doubtless originated 
during the tulip craze. In the specimen given the 
groundwork is in dark pink or pale crimson, and the 
bird is in green, yellow, and brown. 

The other cup is one of the ‘‘ connecting links”’ 
between painting and printing. It is quite plain 
that the crude flowers are stamped with dies, one 
half of the figure being in green and the other in red, 
possibly to simulate leaves and flowers. The saucer 
sent me with this has a spray consisting of three 
small red flowers in a bunch, stamped ; while the 
long dark stem and green leaves are painted. Both 
are evidently Dutch Delft. 

In my journeyings among the mountains west of 
the Shenandoah Valley I saw the pitcher (the second 
piece on the list), but could not buy it, the pretty, 
rosy, dark-eyed lady refusing to part with it. I came 
home and wrote to her, offering a large price for the 
piece. She never replied. Finally, I got a friend 
to go in person and negotiate for me, and my efforts 

were crowned with success. Very little of this ware is to 
be obtained now. It was cheap a hundred years ago, 
and was not very well taken care of, though a piece of 
real porcelain from Sévres, Dresden, or Berlin was 
treasured as the apple of the eye, on account of its cost 
and beauty. To-day one is, to the collector, as precious 
as the other, though the superior beauty of the porcelain 


cannot be denied. Mary E. NEALY. 





























FIG. 4. OLD DELFT CUPS. 


IN India artistic bits of earthenware are everywhere 
to be found. The shapes of even the most common 
jars and pots are artistic ; even the huge water gurrahs 
have a charm of their own for lovers of such things. 
The potter's art is in India of the highest antiquity, and 
in the country villages the water-vessels which are made 
in most of them are still thrown from the wheel in the 
antique forms, which are to be seen in the old Buddhist- 
ic sculptures and paintings. 
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WOOD-CARVING BY WOMEN IN THE CIN- 
CINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


ERHAPS none of the 


WE EF rr Ee E. 

2 fair devotees of 
i) American decorative 
: art have found more 
; satisfaction in their 
F work than those who 
2 have betaken them- 
; selves to wood-carv- 
: ing. When the ama- 
t teur’s porcelain 
, 


z 


plaque burns out in 
treacherous colors ; 
when, hunting through Kensington crewels for a tender 
tint for her forget-me-nots, she finds only hard and 
unfeeling blues, it is with a sense of relief that she 
Wood is such genuine 


Jaa OVE eS 





turns to her carving bench. 
material! Heart of oak ; ripe, rich-toned black-walnut ; 
fine, warm-blooded cherry; 
maple and ash, sweet and 
clean ; holly, that 
lily-wood of the forest ; 
ebony, so hard and close of 
grain that it has almost 
forgotten to be wood at all 
—these, and the thousand 
other varieties, native and 


white 


foreign, are the carver’s 
stock trade. 
thetic, responsive to the 
touch of the tool, with just 
the resistance that stimu- 
lates effort—these qualities 
of the material account for 
the fascination one finds in 


in Sympa- 






even the first crude cutting. ——= 

Until within the past few L— \F 

years most of the wood- a 

carving done in this coun- Pe ~ & 
2 = , (Zz. 

try was the work of foreign SS Z 


\ 
\\ 


\ 


workmen trained in foreign 
schools, Much of it, how- 
ever good in mechanical 
execution, was a weariness 
to the eye. It had nothing 
to say to America,- and 
little to say to art. Wovd- 
carving is so pre-eminently 
a household art that it 
should, to have any lasting 
interest, draw its designs 
and its spirit from the 
familiar of 
the household, and 
its share of the “ Ameri- 
canism’’ that we deem so 
precious a quality in the 
picture and the novel. 

It is a matter of special 
when we 


\ 
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\\ 
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surroundings 
have 


congratulation 
find any sort of art-work 

carried on in this spirit ; 

and in no one instance, 

perhaps, has it been productive of better results than 
in the wood-carving done at the Cincinnati School of 
Design. In 1873 Mr. Benn Pitman, who for years 
had been interested in all matters of practical and in- 
dustrial art, started a class in wood-carving as an ex- 
periment, fitting up a work-room at his own expense and 
giving tuition free. It was a most” palpable hit, and 
carving was shortly afterward made a permanent de- 
partment of the School of Design, with Mr. Pitman at 
its head. Over one hundred students on the average, 
principally young women, have been instructed each 
term. More than four hundred articles, from book- 
racks and picture-frames to cabinets and mantels, have 
been carved each term, and the added value of the 
work thus produced, beyond the material employed, has 


been estimated by experts at from $3,500 to $4,000, or 
nearly double the annual outlay incidental to this de- 
partment. The practical work is supplemented by the- 
oretical teaching, and lectures on the principles and 
growth of decorative art are regularly delivered. 

Of these Saturday morning lectures I have a grateful 
recollection that they were not merely technical instruc- 
tion in wood-carving, but an outlook at what was do- 
ing in the whole round world of art. They were stim- 
ulating and suggestive. Faithfulness of design was in- 


sisted on from the first. ‘* Look to see how your flow- 


ers grow, or your weeds,”’ the teacher would say to 
the veriest beginner, recommending as a pocket com- 


1 which plant forms, 


panion a little drawing-book i 
leaves, and buds might be drawn on sight. Thus it 
happened that the work, however crude, meant some- 
thing, and had artistic value. Also, it was fresh and 
original. There was no slavish imitation of old forms. 
Some one says that to draw dragons well one must be- 


lieve in dragons ; to which might perhaps be added 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
AFTER EHRMANN’S PICTURE OF “‘ VENUS CROSSING THE SUN.” 
that one should be very much afraid of dragons. Fol- 
lowing this artistic leading, it is difficult to find a place 
in a system of American decoration for the hybrid 
forms that embodied the element of the grotesque in 
the old carvings. 

While the greater part of the carving done at the 
school disappears into private homes, some of it, done 
by a number of pupils and therefore representative 
work, is in public places. The carving done by the 
class on the great organ in the Cincinnati Music Hall 
is rich and massive, good in design and execution. 
The owner of an elegant residence in the city gave the 
class an order for the carving of a wainscot, doors, and 
other interior adornments, which were beautifully ex- 


ecuted. The order for the frame for the portrait of 




















Mrs. Hayes, lately hung in the White House, was in- 
trusted to Mr. Pitman and his pupils. It is a massive 
frame of oak, elaborately carved in designs emblematic 
of its subject and the cause it is designed to commem- 
orate. 

Some exquisite carving is being done on the interior 
of Our Lady's Chapel at the convent of the Ursuline 
Sisters in Brown County, Ohio. Mr. Pitman has given 
the sisters occasional instruction in carving for several 
years past, and they have wrought out exceedingly 
beautiful results. 

The bookcase, mantel, and door herewith illustrated, 
are wholly the work of the School of Design, both as 
to construction and decoration. The sitting-room man- 
tel |p. 19] is of black-walnut ; a bevelled-edge mirror oc- 
cupies the centre ; on each side are oil-painted panels. 
Over the panels are silver bronze heads, representing 
Winter ; 


shelf are solid blocks of French walnut, the carved foli- 


Summer and the brackets supporting the 


age being five inches in relief, wild parsneps to the 
right, succory to the left. 
The 
brackets, by Miss Adelaide 
of 


combines great naturalness 


cutting of these 


Nourse, Cincinnati, 
and delicacy with marked 
boldness and strength. The 
18 
hogany, with French wal- 


bookcase [p. is of ma- 


nut pillars and ebony inlays 
The 


sitting-room door [shown 


on the front supports. 


on extra supplement] is of 


cherry, with lower panels 


of oak. The rich project- 
ing cornice, the heavily 
carved brackets, and the 


decorated pilaster s show 


how handsome a feature 


of a room a door may be 








made. 
All this, it may 
membered, is the work of 


be re- 


women, and it indicates 
what will be especially the 
of the 


House 


share 

building the 

Beautiful of the future. 
CALISTA H,. PATCHIN. 


woman’s 
of 


THE 


shown on page 20 is copied 


wood panelling 


from a picture by Holbein 
at Hampton Court, repre- 
senting King Henry VIII. 
and his queen (Jane Sey- 
mour), Prince Edward, and 
the Princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth. The dresses of 
these personages are as 
gorgeous as cloth of gold, 
jewels, and the richest ma- 
terials could make them, 
and the canopy the king 
sits under is elaborately 
embroidered. The room is panelled with dark oak, and 
the panels are divided at intervals by columns fluted to 
one third of their height. Our illustration shows the 
designs of nine of these panels and of the frieze above 
them, together with the elaborate pattern with which 
each column is decorated. As may be inferred from 
these designs, care and elaboration in matters of detail 5 
have rarely been carried to a greater extent than in this 
gorgeous work of Holbein’s, which is perhaps the most 
interesting of the many portrait pictures with which the 
collection in the palace at Hampton Court is so abun- 
dantly enriched. Even the back of the embroidered 
canopy, under which the king sits, is decorated with 
the arms of England, surrounded by intricate scroll- 
work, in which the Tudor rose forms a leading feature. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR ROOM DECORATION, 





THE first thing to be considered in the decoration of 

an apartment is the portions that are to be ornamented, 
and what ornamentation is to be used ; if there be any 
characteristic style in the architecture it will be well to 
follow that style in the ornament ; for instance, if the 
style be Gothic, the forms should have a somewhat 
rigid character, with straight lines and circular curves, 
with firmly developed forms, such as fleur-de-lis, Tudor 
roses, stars, conventional lilies, all of which should be 
in rich coloring, treated flatly as a rule, and outlined 
with a fine line of black. But if the style should be 
Italian, the forms should be thin and graceful, with 
arabesque foliage and occasional flowers and birds, in 
more delicate coloring, shaded with pale tints of color 
blended softly together, the more brilliant colors being 
reserved for small 
forms. But if the 
room consists merely 
of plain walis and 
panelled doors, shut- 
ters, etc., almost any 
kind of ornament 
may be used, and 
there will then be 
full scope for floral 
or other forms; keep- 
ing in view the fact 
that the decorated 
parts should _har- 
monize with the fur- 
niture, hangings, 
pictures, and articles 
of vertu, which are 
to be placed therein. 
For small panels a 
gold ground to the 
ornament will inva- 
riably harmonize, 
and as the walls are 
perhaps covered with 
an artistically de- 
signed paper-hang- 
ing, little more deco- 
ration is needed, ex- 
cept in beautifully 
embroidered _ hang- 
ings, mantelpiece 
valance, etc., the 
needlework for 
which should be in 
character with the 
decorations on the 
walls. 

Before commenc- 
ing to paint anything 
ornamental upon any e 
wall surface or pan- 
el, it must be pro- 
perly prepared. Of 
course the house 
painter will see that 
the surface of the 
wall is perfectly 
smooth and_ even, 
and the _ requisite 
number of “‘ coats of 
color’’ applied; the 
last should be what 
is termed “‘ flatting’’ 
—that is, turpentine 
color only, or with a 
little copal varnish mixed with it, which is more 
lasting, and gives less heaviness in appearance. The 
style of ornament must be decided on before giving 
the workman instructions, and where the various 
breaks or dividing lines will be, so that he may work 
his colors to finish in an exact line where the colors 
meet ; it is always as well to prepare a sample of 
color on a piece of paper as a guide for him to 
match his colors to. If the wall is to be divided by 
a dado line the skirting should be heavier in color, 
the dado less heavy, the upper a lighter or different 
tint altogether, and the dividing band of some con- 
trasting color, so. that the painter should lay in three 
portions of the wall and neatly finish them, ready for 
the ornamentation, The samples spoken of need not 
necessarily be in oil-color, although that is best, as 


some find great difficulty in matching tints, unless they 
are told exactly the combination of pigments of which 
the color is composed, and, indeed, it is well in ground 
colors to have as few in combination as possible ; often 
a good tone of color is lost by trying to, as it were, 
overdo it, and such overdoing results in muddiness of 
tint. Bright or gaudy colors of course are not recom- 
mended ; but the tones should be somewhat subdued, 
the brighter colors being reserved for smaller forms in 
the decoration. It is necessary to be explicit on this 
matter, as the slightest change or deviation from the 
originally proposed tint (which of course will have been 
well studied with regard to aspect of room, light, furni- 
ture, etc.) would destroy the harmony of the whole. 
For example, citron is best made with Antwerp blue 
and orange chrome, and if wanted slightly warmer, a 
touch of crimson lake added. Now, if a pattern of 





CARVED MAHOGANY BOOKCASE. 


WORK OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN. (SEE PAGE 17.) 
such citron were given to. a man who looking at it 
thought he could produce it with ultramarine or even 
Prussian blue, he would certainly fail, and in all proba- 
bility would think, should he desire to make it warmer, 
a little vermilion might be added ; but the color would 
thus be totally spoiled. When artists and architects 
make colored sketches of they should 
make known to the actual workers of what their com- 
binations really are composed. 

Be it remembered that decoration, to a certain ex- 
tent, must be subservient to the inhabitants of the 
room decorated, making as it were a background to 
the living forms, and also to the choice works of art 
with which many homes abound. Where pictures are 
hung the immediate background should have but little 
ornament, and that of a specially subdued character. 


decorations 


The following scheme of color adopted by a promi- 
nent decorator recently for a large, handsome room 
may be suggestively useful to many of our readers: 
Commencing with the carpet, which was composed of 
rich low-tone colors, the skirting was nearly black, the 
dado a rich chocolate, with a positive black pattern of 
very small conventional flowers. The ground of the 
dado rail was citron green and the ornament entirely 
gold, finely outlined with black, consisting of quaintly 
drawn animals, birds, and fishes, interspersed with 
foliage. The wall-space was a low-toned purple, with- 
out any ornament, for the reception of a few choice 
water-color drawings. About two feet below the cor- 
nice there was a band or frieze of ornament in scft col- 
ors, and a little gold. The space between this band 
and cornice was blue, and studded irregularly with 
stars of various shapes and sizes, all in gold, with here 
and there a set of 
five or seven ar- 
ranged in a circle. 
The cornice was 
simple, and left 
nearly white to break 
the ceiling line, the 
ceiling itself being 
mostly blue and 
gold, the blue being 
lighter than that on 


the wall, and the 
gold outlined with 
black. 


Often those who 
wish to do something 
they feel capable of 
doing fail in the com- 
mencement, by not 
knowing how to set 
about their work; 
in short, to get the 
guiding lines to work 
by, which will not be 
required after the 
painting is finished. 
The best way to get 
the perpendicular or 
horizontal lines upon 
a wall is to use a 
string, rubbed with 
chalk if on a dark 
color, and charcoal 
if on a light ; say for 
a dado line, measure 
the height from the 
skirting you wish the 
line to be (at the 
present time it would 
be about two feet 
nine inches, or three 
feet), and then the 
space the band will 
occupy ; make slight 
pencil marks accord- 
ing to these meas- 
urements, at each 
end of the plain wall, 
and between doors, 
windows, etc. Hav- 
ing rubbed the string 
(fine whipcord is the 
best) with a piece of 
chalk, hold the string 
at one end, and get 
some one to hold it 
at the other, exactly on the pencil marks, with the thumb 
against the wall ; and then with the other hand, as far 
toward the middle as you can, raise the string gently, 
so that it recoils smartly upon the wall, when it will 
leave a clear line of chalk which can be worked to, and 
afterward dusted off without showing how the line was 
obtained. Or the measurements may be taken at cer- 
tain distances, and fines ruled in pencil, with the assist- 
ance of a straight-edge. But these are not likely to 
be so true, on account of the joints, and very often they 
show the gloss of the lead after the work is finished. 
For perpendicular lines, first find the centre of each 
wall space, and mark it under the cornice and above 
the skirting board, and use the chalked string in the 
same manner as’ before described. But to insure a 
true perpendicular line, a small plummet of lead should 

















be attached to the end, and the upper part held until 
the plummet ceases to oscillate. Then placed firmly 
down upon the wall and struck in the same manner, 
this gives a perpendicular line with the greatest accu- 
racy, from which measurements can be taken. It is 
always best to centre the wall spaces in this way. In 
ornamental and floral decoration you should invaria- 
bly work from the centre so as to finish nicely at the 
ends, which should be complete in themselves, or it 
will have the appearance of a work produced by me- 
chanical means. Panels scarcely require setting out 
unless a faint centre line is employed as a guide to lay- 
ing down the pattern. 


TILES FOR CASBI- 
NETS. 

IT is a question how 
far tiles are fitted for 
the purpose of panels 
in cabinets. Usually 
panels of wood, carv- 
ed, inlaid, or 
painted, would be pre- 
ferable. If tiles 
used they should 
pear to belong (as 
Lewis F. Day 
marks) to the furni- 
ture which they 
are framed. For ex- 
ample, blue and white 
tiles set in dark wood 
attract the eye to the 
tiles instead of to the - 


If 





even 


are 
ap- 


ve- 


in 


cabinet. it is de- 


sirable that some one Ii 


tone should pervade a 
room, still more neces- 
sary is it that one gen- 
eral tone should char- 
acterize a piece of fur- 
nituree Splendid 
things have been done 
in ebony inlaid with 
ivory, it but 
the most harmonious 
results have been ob- 
tained by distributing 
the ivory, in somewhat 
minute detail, pretty 
evenly over the surface 
of the object, and al- 
lowing it only to cul- 
minate in patches 
where _ prominence 
was desired. So with 
tiles in furniture; 
though they may be 
the culminating points 
of color they should be 
no more than the cul- 
mination of the color 
about them — redder 
than the rose - wood, 
whiter than the satin- 
wood, but not con- 
trasting with it vio- 
lently. It was a com- 
mon _ practice 
years ago to stick oval 
plaques of Wedgwood 
ware in the centres of 
ebonized cabinet 
doors, and the first 
thing that you saw on 
entering a drawing- 
room was usually this staring plaque of white and 
unpleasant gray. The figure may or may not have 
been delicately modelled after Flaxman, but there was 
no doubt whatever of the fact that the panel put an end 
to ail possibility of repose in the effect of the furniture. 
For tiles to be inserted in wood of darkish color, it 
would be best, in most cases, to let the ornament, fig- 
ure, or whatever it may be, tell light on a darker 


is true, 
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Ws it 


ie 

















some 


ground ; by that means there is more likelihood that 
the wood and earthenware will appear to belong one to 
the other. 


If many colors are employed they should 
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be such, and so arranged, as to merge themselves in 


the general effect. Tiles that assert themselves are 


certainly misplaced. The mistake is often made of 
using tiles of too great importance for their place, as 


when figures are introduced into panels which merely 
form the background to a shelf on which are to stand 


objects more deserving of attention. If we were more 


discreet, more truly economical, we should use some 


very simple tiles (of plain color, perhaps) for such a 
place, and so be able to afford something really worth 
looking at in the doors or other parts that justly claim 


Another simple means of economy, and 


prominence. 
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CARVED BLACK-WALNUT 


MANTELPIECE, 


WORK OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN (SEE PAGE 17.) 


one which is not often enough employed, is to arrange 


tiles in such a manner that the simpler and less expen- 
sive serve as a frame to more important ones, which, 
being few, we may afford to pay for at the price of art. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS WITHOUT BARS 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL MEIGS favors us with 
the following description of a method of producing in 
large and strong sheets stained-glass windows suit- 


able for decorating churches and other buildings: 
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Cover the full-sized cartoon with bits of flashed glass 
of the appropriate color, cut out upon the cartoon with 
the 
f glass will be formed. 


the diamond, colored face down. Thus a mosaic 
Probably only two shades of 
each color will be needed, for these pictures are seen at 
half-tints 


detail be needed, 


a distance that the in 
But. if 


each color might be used—light, 


such are, a measure, 


lost. greater three tints of 
half-tint, and shadow. 
Small details, except in a diaper mosaic work of brilliant 
and strong tints, are lost to the eye. 

Lay upon this mosaic a sheet of strony paper or of 
When dry 


this is to be laid upon 


cotton cloth covered with adhesive paste. 


a plate of incandescent 
plate glass ; as it rests 
upon the casting table 
after of the 
roller, paper or 
take 
and be dissipated, and 
the 
be welded to the solid 
plate of 


passage 
the 
will 


cotton fire 


colored glass will 
clean white 
glass. 

If needed, in order 
to force actual 
tact, the 
has reduced the 


con- 
roller which 
melt- 
ed glass plate to uni- 
thickness 


form may 


be run back over the 
plate and its veneer of 
colored glass. The 
back of the plate glass 
as for 
but 


probably the irregular 


may be ground 


show - windows, 





surface left by contact 
the bed of the 
casting table will pro- 


with 


' duce the sparkling et- 


| fect so much admired 


SS 





in the ancient stained- 


SSS 


| glass work, and if so 


the grinding and pol- 





ishing be omit- 


ted. 


may 


SSS 
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By this method it 


seems that church 


\ windows in stained 


ee 
— 


glass may be made in 
and heavy sheets 
the 
leaden and other sash- 
be 
The process is simple 
the 
by 


large 


or plates, and 


bars can avoided. 


and cheap, and 


work can be done 
workmen of ordinary 


intelligence and _ skill. 


The 


course, | 


cartoon must, of 
ve the work of 


an artist. 


DECORATIVE paint- 


ing for furniture is 
¥ more popular than 
ever. Among the 


materials used for the 


purpose are satin 
sheeting and linoleum, 
oilcloth. 


The former is used for 


or ordinary 
panels of screens and 
hangings for the backs 
and 


of small pianos 


rooms ; the latter for 

dados, friezes, and the 
panels of doors. No preparation is required when oil 
paints are used, and the designs are bold and effective, 
and the 


used for fitting in the panels ; 


work usually rough. Small piano tacks are 
so that the effect is as 
Birds, water-lilies and 


plants, bulrushes, grasses, and iris are effective, 


if the door itself was painted. 
or fox- 
and white lilies. 


gloves, gladioli, The standing screens, 


painted on colored cloths, are also popular just now. 
There are usually four long panels, and sometimes four 
with a small cluster 


on each of the same flowers as adorn the panel above. 


smaller ones fitted in at the base, 
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Deroratior Ket Motes. 


NOVELTIES for gifts begin to appear, in anticipation 
of the approaching holiday season. At the rooms of the Women's 
Exchange various pretty trifles may be seen. One of theseis a 
tobacco pouch of kid. it is cut in half ovals with slightly pointed 
ends, and each piece is embroidered in silk with South Kensing- 
ton stitch. The designs, of course, are significant. One of these 
is a meerschaum with a long handle done in yellow and brown. 
Others bear initials or monograms, a great value being added 

.to gifts of this description by using some design which will be 
personal to the recipient. ‘The joining of the seams of the kid is 
covered by lines of embroidery or couchings of filoselle in color, 
and the pouch is lined with silk, which projects, and, doubled, 
forms the ruffle of the top made by the gathering cords. 





THE Society of Decorative Art exhibits some attrac- 
tive photograph frames. These are simply pretty pieces of grained 
wood overlaid with gilt, and the hole for the picture cut, leaving 
a narrower margin of the wood on the lower and right-hand 
corner. About this is a branching decoration of wild roses, 
cherry blossoms, or any of the favorite flowers used for decora- 
tive purposes, Again the frames are painted with blues and grays, 
giving a sort of cloud effect as a background, and then crowded 
with daisies. They may also be covered wi:h silk, satin, or plush, 
and painted. This is, however, a difficult piece of work and not 
to be undertaken recklessly. 





A NOVELTY as a banneret is a piece of heavy white 
silk on which is embroidered the score of a piece of music, the 
title, the composer's name, and the number of the work. The 
music is beautifully executed, rivalling type in clearness. For 
simpler bannerets the painted linen canvas ones are the best. The 
most attractive subjects are Kate Greenaway figures done in broad 





gestions of Italian terraces and balustrades, a cavalier walks 
reading a letter. The whole work is in shades of reddish brown 
and is very effective. Many of the figures given in THE ART 
AMATEUR would be admirable for this purpose. 





ONE of the novelties of the season is shaded plush, 
which in itself suggests suitable decoration. A screen, for ex- 
ample, of deep pink plush, or even crimson shading into pink, 
will have a decoration of deep red roses with sparse foliage be- 
ginning in the lower right-hand corner on the deeper tint, and 
will lighten gradually until it strays into the fainter shades in the 
upper left-hand corner. Very pretty three-cornered tables are 
covered with this plush caught up on the sides and held with gilt 
ornaments, and finished with silk netted fringe. 





A LARGE banner to serve as a fire screen, hung on a 
bamboo standard, is of painted linen canvas. The design re- 
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COPIED FROM A PAINTING BY HOLBEIN AT HAMPTON COURT, 


A VERY simple and useful present is a package of 
blotters. These are oblongs of mixed colors and caught together 
at one end by bows of bright ribbon. The upper blotter, or cover, 
is ornamented with a design in pen and ink, pencil, orcolor. The 
favorite designs are the Kate Greenaway figures bearing a letter 
or basket, with some such motto as 

**T send my little sewing maiden 
With a birth-day letter laden.” 
Such a present as this also offers a pleasant opportunity for 
original and significant decoration. 





THESE gifts, it will be seen, are intended for the sex 
which is not skilled in fancy work. A third isa feather from some 
noble goose, with long, smooth, white filaments, which constitute 
the surface to be decorated. The favorite ornament is a flower, 
usually the forget-me-not, or lily of the valley, relieved against 
its own long leaf. The feather is then mounted in gold with a 
place for the name or any chosen phrase. 





Sa 








PANELS, FRIEZE, AND COLUMN OF CARVED OAK, 


washes, Asin other gifts alluded to, original and special de- 
signs add much to the value. Any one at all skilled in out- 
line drawing can make designs for linen bannerets which are 
sufficiently inexpensive to risk failure on, and the coloring can 
be easily copied from familiar works, 





For screens framed in ebony, gilded leather furnishes 
one of the best materials. A very pretty screen of this kind is 
ornamented with masses of pink and white peonies. Large 
flowers make very suitable subjects for all such screens. Ex- 
ceedingly pretty are crimson roses shading up to pink on silvered 
leather. Dog wood is also a favorite, as are yellow and dark-red 
chrysanthemums. 





TAPESTRY painting is admirable for such screens. 
The material is a species of heavy linen canvas, which receives 
broad effects. Such a piece has for a background a wooded 
scene with broad leafage indicated. Down a wide path, with sug- 





(SEE PAGE 17.) 


sembles a drop curtain swung on rings ornamented with a 
climbing vine of the wild rose on which a bird is perched. A long- 
billed crane stands at one side with a pointer, like the owner of a 
panorama, while another spectacled beak peers over the curtain. 
The fringe of this banner consists of the linen fringed out over 
a finger length deep, below a border of red plush, which glistens 
like silver, while at regular intervals are attached bunches of red 
silk threads. 

THE latest use to which large wooden bowls are put 
is as ornaments on a wall or on the top of a high cabinet or 
bookcase, where their mission is purely decorative. To this end 
the bowl is gilded and on this ground the decoration is laid. 
One such bowl has an octagonal outline separating the centre 
from the margin. This centre has within the head of Ceres 
adorned with wheat, painted in low tones, with the name in Greek 
letters on the side. The border has a conventional design of 
apples and foliage, very rich in color, The whole effect is re- 
markably decorative. 
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Correspondence. 


DI CESNOLA VERSUS HITCHCOCK. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I notice that some of the assertions in Di Cesnola’s 
‘* Cyprus,”’ especially in regard to the places where certain of 
the Cypriote antiquities were found, are quite different from 
the statements on the same subject made in an article on the 
General's discoveries published in Harper's Monthly for July, 
1872. How do you explain these discrepancies? Is General Di 
Cesnola a blunderer or is the magazine writer at fault ? 

F. L. G., Philadelphia. 


ANSWER.—The magazine article was written by Mr. Hitch- 
cock, now of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city, a highly re- 
spectable and trustworthy gentleman, who positively declares 
that his assertions are ‘‘ correct,’ and that the discrepancies 
are ‘‘ quite novel facts” to him. We should not like to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ General Di Cesnola a blunderer” but we certainly see 
no reason to consider ‘‘the magazine writer at fault.’’ 





DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING ON SATIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sirk; What colors and other materials are best for painting 
on satin? (2) Is any particular kind of satin necessary? (3) A 
few practical hints on this subject would be gratefully received. 

S. A., Cincinnati, O. 

ANSWER.—(1) Get in tubes the following water-colors : trans- 
parent colors—carmine, purple-lake, and Prussian blue; semi- 
transparent—Vandyke-brown, burnt sienna, and terre-verte; 
opaque—Venetian red, vermilion, cobalt, chrome-yellow, Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and flike white. A bottle of turpentine, some sable- 
brushes Nos. 3 and 4, a wooden palette, and a palette knife are 
also necessary. (2) Any fine grain satin will do. It may be 
cotton backed. ‘The following practical hints, which have been 
published before, will be found useful for a beginner: ‘‘ Honey- 
suckle, jasmine, ox-eye daisies, apple blossom, and any other 
flowers with a good deal of white or yellow in them, always come 
out well on black satin. Supposing you wish to paint a sprig of 
apple-blossom, proceed as follows: Squeeze on your palette a 
little carmine and a good deal of flake-white for apple-blossom, 
and terre-verte, chrome-yellow, burnt sienna, and Prussian blue 
for the green leaves. Begin by putting in the high lights with 
flake-white, using a little turpentine, and, while the work is still 
wet, apply a little carmine mixed with white to those petals that 
require it. For the calyx use terre-verte mixed with yellow 
chrome, and put in the stamens with orange chrome. You will 
now begin the leaves, using the paint as thin as possible, and 
working the way of the leaves, instead of putting on a flat tint 
as in water-color. If you wish to show the under side of a leaf, 
use a little flake-white with the green. ‘The stalk might be ot 
Vandyke brown mixed with white, burnt sienna being used in 
places showing the knots in the wood. Do not use much tur- 
pentine with your colors, but be very careful to wash your brushes 
well in it after using them.” 





PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS ON TERRA 
COTTA. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: If you have not already given directions for painting on 
terra-cotta in water-colors some instructions for such work would 
be gratefully received by A JERSEY GIRL, Orange, N. J. 

ANSWER.—The ground is first sized, and the design is then 
sketched and filled in with Chinese white, mixed with a little 
water-color megilp, laid on evenly and thickly, not with too full 
a brush. Red sables are the best to use, of any size convenient, 
the flat being more usefulthan the round. When the white is 
thoroughly dry, it is painted over with the colors, and the design 
is varnished. The colors are laid on rather thick and dry, and 
the varnish must not be allowed to run beyond the design; the 
brush should be a small flat one, used as dry as it can be worked 
with. The whole surface may, of course, be varnished ; but then 
the effect of the bright design on the dull ground will be lost. 
White spirit varnish is the best. This work will not bear washing. 


PREPARING A FAN FOR PAINTING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r : [ want to paint a silk fan in water-colors, but find that the 
material cockles as soon as I put in the wash for the ground 
work, Can you suggest a remedy ? (2) How can alterations be 
made in Chinese white ? S. P. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—You do not say whether your fan is already mount- 
ed. If it is only the silk you speak of, before being painted on, 
it should, of course, be stretched tight on a frame or fastened 
out on a board. It may be gummed or pasted round the edge, 
or it may be pinned, the pins being half an inch apart. Drawing 
pins are to be had of the stationers, but the best for woven ma- 
terials are the smallest size of toilet pins; the smallerthe pin, the 
less hole it will make. A fan must be opened out flat on a board. 
and secured by a pin in every fold, round both the outer and in- 
ner edges. Where practicable, it is much easier to paint a fan- 
leaf unmounted, allowing a margin of an inch all round; but it 
the work is for sale, it is not so easy to dispose of a leaf as of a 
complete fan. (2) By dropping water on the part to be altered 
and gently working with the brush, repeatedly drying it off with 
a cloth. 


VARNISHING WOOD-PANEL PAINTINGS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: What kind of varnish is used for pictures in oil on wood 
panels? (2) How is it applied ? SARATOGA, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) Clear and colorless spirit varnish. (2) A small 
bristle brush must be well dipped in, and let to drain, so that the 
varnish fills, but does not drop from it, and it must be worked one 
way. In varnishing a design alone, the greatest care must be 
taken not to go over the edge. 


A RAISING MEDIUM FOR ILLUMINATING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What is ‘‘ raising gesso,"’ which I am told is used in Eng- 
land in illuminating on vellum? How is it made, and how is it 
applied to raised gilding ? ILLUMINATOR, Quincy. 

ANSWER.—It is a raising material sold by most dealers in art- 
ists’ materials, in tubes ready for use. It is a preparation ot 
plaster ; but it is not safe for the student to make it for himself: 
much depends upon its proper consistency. Squeeze it from its 
tube when the surface is ready, and mix it with a little water 
until it will flow pretty thick. ay it on the place that is to be 
raised thickly, and allow it to dry, and repeat the process until 
the preparation has attained the wished-for height, only be care- 
ful never to apply a fresh coat until the one previously laid is 
perfectly dry. When the proper height is attained and the mix- 
ture quite dry, take the palette-knife and scrape any blots or un- 
evenness of surface, and rub over with the flat burnisher, laying 
a piece of writing-paper between the burnisher and gesso until 
the whole surface is smooth and even. Then take some ordinary 
gold size, and thin it with water, and wet the whole surface, wait- 
ing for it to be nearly dry and sticky in the same manner as for 


flat gilding, and lay on the gold leaf exactly in the same manner. 
When the gold is quite dry, commence to burnish. ‘lhe pointed 
burnisher is used for the raised gilding, and should be moved 
always in one direction, lifting the hand and recommencing 
rather than returning. Place a piece of writing-paper between 
the gold and the agate, and work on steadily for some considera- 
ble time, until the gold becomes bright and dazzling by the fric- 
tion. After the burnishing is complete the gold can be orna- 
namented with either diaper patterns, dots, or etched lines. 
Raised gilding as well as flat gilding can be so treated. 





CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORA TIONS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Stk: (1) Will you kindly furnish us with some designs for 
Christmas church decorations. (2) Some suggestions to help us 
in the work would also be gratefully received by 

A RECTOR’'s DAUGHTERS, Boston. 

ANSWER.—(r) You will find a variety of designs in the sup- 

lement of the last December number of THE ART AMATEUR. 

irections for decorating were also given then. As we have 
had many other requests for directions, however, we furnish the 
following suggestions: The chief points to decorate are the 
chancel and east end, the font, the pulpit and lectern, the window 
sills and arches. The chancel is of the first importance, the re- 
redos and altar rails claiming our immediate attention. Unless 
the reredos is of special beauty or carving, a temporary one in- 
troduced as a screen forms a very pretty decoration, and affords 
scope for considerable taste and ingenuity. Panels of common 
pine made like folding screens, but without hinges, are all the 
framework required. Regulate the width and height of the pan- 
els by the chancel wall, and arrange so that the number is un- 
even; three, five, or seven will do. Cover the panels with coarse 
brown paper, and illuminate upon it in oil colors and Williams’ 
gold. It is not generally known what a valuable background 
brown paper affords. The effect is artistic, giving a warm sub- 
dued coloring, pleasing in achurch. If you decide on five pan- 
els, illuminate Nos. 1, 3, 5 as texts, and Nos. 2 and 4 as diapers 
in gold, white, and brown, introducing in their centres the sacred 
monogram on shields or medallions. Choose a legible type for 
texts, making the words entirely of capital letters the same size 
throughout; 33 in. or 4 in, letters are quite large enough. Con- 
fine the coloring of the texts to red outlined with white; finish 
the panels by nailing strips of evergreen borders round them. 

The font requires a temporary cover—thus, a wooden hoop to 
fit the rim of the basin, and springing from it by three arches an 
upright cross, 12in. or 18in. high. Twine the hoop with moss 
and white flowers (chrysanthemums last well), the arches with 
moss, and the cross with holly berries, and white holly leaves. 
Lay a text round the base of the font on a mossy carpet. Form 
the text of 3in. capitals, similar in type to those on the reredos. 
White flannel pasted on card forms very pretty letters. Lay wa- 
terproof paper under the moss, or it will soil the stonework. 

Decorate the pulpit and lectern with bands of evergreen and 
large stars; one on each, the uniformity looks well. The stars 
should be five-pointed, 20in. in diameter, cut in either board or 
pasteboard. Cover them with white holly, marking the points 
with clusters of red berries. Dried ferns and ivy twine round 
the foot of the lectern, making its base full and branching. 

Windows require boardsto fit the sills, and red flock paper to 
cover over the boards. On each sill should be a text, or part of 
one. The letters, the same type as the reredos and font, should 
be 8 in. high. Wreaths for the window tops are best made on 
iron arches and suspended. Pillars should be wreathed alternate- 
ly in spiral and perpendicular lines. Double triangles and 
banners look well on vacant spaces of wall. 





HINTS FOR BEGINNERS IN WATER-COLORS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur . 

Sir: A few hints as to the proper colors to be used with others 
to obtain graduating shades for illuminating in water colors and 
a few hints on color combinations would be greatly appreciated 
by A NOVICE, Cleveland, O. 

ANSWER.— Ultramarine and cobalt may be lightened with 
white only, and darkened with black or indigo. Vermilion may 
be lightened with cadmium or Indian yellow, and darkened with 
carmine. Indian red may be lightened with vermilion or dark- 
ened with black. Carmine may be rendered more rich and bril- 
liant by the addition of vermilion, and darkened with blue, black, 
or Vandyke brown. Rose madder should be treated much in the 
same manner as carmine. Emerald green may be lightened with 
yellow, or deepened with blue. Moss green must be lightened 
with lemon or Indian yellow, and darkened with ultramarine. 
Cadmium yellow is lightened with lemon, and deepened with ver- 
milion, Indian and lemon yellows may ke mixed with white, 
and deepened by cadmium and vermilion. Purple may be alter- 
ed to any shade by the mixture with bluesor carmine. 

Mixed tints or compound colors most in use may be formed as 
follows: Grays may be made of any tone by the mixture of Chi- 
nese white, black, blue, and a very little carmine, in various pro- 
portions. Chocolates may be composed of Indian red, Vandyke 
brown, black, and a little vermilion. Oranges are formed by the 
mixture of cadmium and vermilion—vermilion and Indian yel- 
low. Browns, of Indian red and black—vermilion and black, 
vandyke brown, carmine, vermilion, and black—burnt sienna, 
vermilion and black. Slate blue is formed of ultramarine and 
black, with a trace of vermilion and white. Neutral tints, of In- 
dian red and blue. 





EASY MODE OF TINTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: There is, I believe, an easy method of tinting photo- 
graphs which is adopted by many photographers for those per- 
sons who will not pay the price for the more careful and artistic 
method described in THE ART AMATEUR. You will greatly ob- 
lige me by describing it. SATRAP, Washington, D. C. 

ANSWER.—The method adopted by photographers for cheap 
work is very simple. Having prepared the photograph in the 
usual way, take a little pink madder or carmine, or whatever color 
most resembles the carnation; lay it on the cheek with a clean 
pencil, soften it carefully all round the edges, blending the tint 
into the face. Repeat the process once and again, till you have 
obtained nearly as much color as necessary. We say, nearly as 
much, because you have to pass the general flesh wash over it, 
which has the effect of darkening it considerably. For the pur- 
eee of softening, it will be as well to have two pencils on one 

older. It might appear that putting on the color of the cheek 
at once, and softening it, would suffice; but you will get it far 
softer by doing it with a very pale tint two or three times, than 
ae ossibly can by making it at once as powerful as necessary ; 

esides, it is impossible to soften a strong color as well as a pale 
tint. When the color 1s quite dry, go over the whole of the face 
with the flesh tint, then put it in the hair, eyes, eyebrows, and 
lips; round off the forehead with a gray, and apply the same to 
those parts of the face where you observe it to be in nature. If 
your photograph be a very dark one, you will not require so much 
gray in it as if it were a light impression ; next wash in the back- 
ground, and proceed with the draperies, &c. 

Return now to the face, strengthen the carnations, grays and 
shadows, by hatching delicate tints over them; put the light in 
the eye, and the spirited touches about it and the eyebrows, 
mouth, etc., and finish off the hair. In dark photographs you 
will require to lay the lights on the hair with body color, as it is 
generally much darker than it appears in nature. Make out the 





linen with a gray, deepening it in the darkest parts, and lay on 
the high lights with Constant or Chinese white. Proceed next to 
shadow the drapery; and when you have obtained the required 
depth, scumble in the high lights, using a bare pencil and a very 
gentle hand. 

Give the background another wash, if requisite, and your pho- 
tograph is finished ; or make up a tint of orange vermilion and 
white, according to the complexion, and lay it smoothly over the 
face and hands, then put on the carnations with rose madder, and 
shadow up the face with orange tint, and proceed, as above, to 
finish. Or, lay in the carnations with a pale wash of carmine; 
than take the same color and gamboge, mix together to form an 
orange tint, with which lay in all the shadows; next makea flesh 
wash (pale) of the same colors, and cover over all the face, tak- 
ing care not to work up the shadows. If the backgrounds and 
draperies appear dead, take a piece of very soft washing silk and 
rub them up a little, which will have the same effect as if they 
had been hot pressed. Wherever body color has been used, the 
rubbing will be ineffective. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

H. K. D., Boston, asks us if we will publish designs for porce- 
lain sleeve buttons. We maydososoon. In answer to a second 
query, we say that Mr. Camille Piton’s first set of six plates of 
flowers and fruit for china painting were published in THE ART 
AMATEUR for April, May, June, July, 1880. The price of the set 
is $1.50. 

E. M. P., Lowell.—We will try and give soon the fan design 
you ask for, A design for ‘‘ a crackle-work tidy’ would be too 
trivial for us to publish. We may add that it is hardly good art 
to imitate on a woven fabric a mechanical effect (or defect ?) 
peculiar to ceramic ware. 

SUBSCRIBER, Scranton, Pa.—Articles painted in oil cannot be 
* fired’ like china. Sometimes they are glazed by being gently 
heated before an ordinary fire. It is a practice, however, that can 
hardly be commended. 

Bess, York.—You will probably find the design of golden-rod 
given in our supplement this month suitable for painting on your 
black satin fire-screen. 

‘‘ A STUDENT OF CHINA PAINTING " asks where he can get 
good models of plaques or tiles ready painted and fired, and 
what they would cost. He should look at the French plaques of 
birds and figures recently imported by Schneider, Campbell & 
Co. They are intended for framing or insertion in furniture ; 
but would also serve very well as models, as they are by good 
artists. The prices of these ceramic pictures range from $7 


rk Publications. 


LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 

MEssrs, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co, deserve the thanks 
of students of water-color drawing for the serviceable manuals for 
figure and flower painting they have just published. We con- 
fidently recommend them to teachers as being, so far as we know, 
the most practical treatises on these subjects yet produced 

The ‘‘ Lesson in Figure Painting’ consists of sixteen colored 
plates from designs by Blanche Macarthur and Jennie Moore, 
both medallists of the Royal Academy, London, with very full 
and explicit directions for the execution of each plate ) 
example is shown in the unfinished and the finished state. 
palette given is of from ten to eleven colors, which is quite suf- 
ficient. 

‘* Flower Painting in Water Colors” is by F. Edward Holme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. It is difficult to find a new method of arranging 
flowers for a student's manual, the difference between one book 
of this kind and another lies chiefly in the models offered to the 
pupil. Those before us are colored with great fidelity to nature 
and are somewhat less stiff in arrangement than usual. We 
would suggest, however, that the plates would be more attractive 
if, instead of cold white, a tinted background of contrasting 
colors were used to bring out the brilliancy of the flowers, which 
now have too much the appearance being specimens cut for bo- 
tanical study. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID COX. 

THE biography ofa painter, when given with such charming 
frankness as Mr. William Hall describes the career of his friend 
David Cox,”* is truly delightful reading. We know of no more 
suitable volume te put into the hands of an art student than this 
pleasantly told story of the struggles, trials, and ultimate success 
of this powerful English landscape painter. Cox's patient, un- 
flagging industry under naturally depressing conditions makes 
one love the man as well as the artist. Like many of his profes- 
sion before him, his genius was not fully appreciated until he 
had well advanced in years. In the ripest pericd of his art 
he often had the mortification of having his pictures returned to 
him unsold from the galleries of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, while those of less original artists quickly found buyers. 
He was never so great a favorite with the general public as some 
other exhibiting members of the society, who included svch a 
galaxy of eminent water-color painters as Turner, Prout, De 
Wint, Copley, Fielding, Barrett, Cattermole, and William Hunt. 
Fielding’s highly finished drawings were always bought freely at 
the exhibitions, and they certainly were in strong contrast with 
the brusque-looking work of Cox, frequently rough and blotty in 
manipulation. Fastidious persons, who fancied that softness and 
smoothness of surface were evidences of high artistic excellence, 
that delicacy of handling and careful elaboration were proofs of 
consummate skill, would pass by the broad, vigorous, suggestive 
drawings of David Cox with ashrug, and an entire disbelief in 
his genius, to secure the more polished and pleasing productions 
of his neighbors. But, as our author says, ‘‘ Time has reversed 
this verdict, and set that matter right."" The naturalness of Cox 
was ong of his great charms. His effects of the changing aspects 
of nature, of rain, of storm, of sunshine, were wonderful. Rus- 
kin, who greatly admires his drawings, truly says of them: ‘In 
spite of the loose and seeming careless execution, (they) are not 
less serious in their meaning nor less important in their truth. 
* There is no other means by which his object can be ob- 
tained: the looseness, coolness, moisture of his herbage; the 
rustling, crumpled freshness of his broad-leaved herbage ; the 
play of pleasant light across his deep heathered moor or piashing 
sand; the melting of fragments of white mist into the deepening 
blue above; all this has not been fully recorded except by him, 
and what there is of accident in his mode of reaching it answers 
gracefully to the accidental part of Nature herself.” 

Probably about three fourths of the oil pictures by Cox are 
owned by the family of Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, and 
since the appearance of this volume, this gentleman has gen- 
erously declared his intention of presenting twenty-five of the 
best of these to the Corporation gallery. The gift represents a 
money value of not less than $125,000. : 

The story is told of one Reynolds, a West India planter, who 
having realized a fortune at Berbice, returned to his native town 
of Hereford, and looking about for a residence, was attracted by 
Cox's pretty little cottage, and wanted to buy it. The owner 








* A Biography of David Cox. By William Hall. Edited with addi- 
tions by John Thackeray Bunce. New York, London, and Paris: Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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wanted to sell ; so a price was soon agreed upon, and the money 
paid. In the settlement there were a few shillings to be returned 
to the planter from the sum paid down. Cox searched his pock- 
ets to find the necessary coin, when the new owner exclaimed, in 
perfect good faith, ‘‘ Never mind the change, Mr. Cox; you can 
give me five or six of your little drawings for the balance.” This 
was in 1827. In 1872, at the famous Joseph Gillott sale, Cox's 
“Outskirts of a Wood" brought nearly $12,000. ‘The artist 
originally received $200 for painting the picture. At the same 
sale ‘‘ Washing Day,” painted for a Mr, _— for about $75, 
so'd for $4,725. The drawing called ‘‘A Stubble Field with 
Gleaners,” bought in 1843 for $125 by Mr. C. Birch, was sold 
by auction in 1879 for $3,675. Miss Phipson, of Edgbaston, sold 
Cox's oil painting ‘‘ Caer Cennen Castle’ for $10,000. Mr. 
George Briscoe, of Wolverhampton, sold his ‘‘ Vale of Clwyd” 
for $12,500. The artist received less than $500 for the painting. 





KATE GREENAWAYS UNPUBLISHED BOOK. 


Mr. J. BRANDER MATTHEWS tells in The Philadel- 
phia Press of a dainty little volume called ‘* Cradle Rhymes,” he 
saw in England, written by Frederick Locker, and illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway—and never to be published. Except in this 
important particular—only one copy exists of ‘‘ Cradle Rhymes” 
—the scheme of the book is something like that of ‘‘My Boy 
and I," the nursery song of Mary D. Brine, illustrated by Louis 
C. Tiffany and Dora Wheeler, and published by G. W. Harlan 
and noticed on another page. Mr. Locker’s curious volume is 
of vellum and clad in vellum. It is carefully protected by a full 
Levant morocco case, and this again is guarded in a velvet 
pouch. ‘‘ Upon these tiny pages,’’ Mr. Matthews says, ‘‘ the 
poet copied his three poems, cunningly contriving spaces and 
breaks for the artist to fill up and adorn. And right worthily did 
Miss Greenaway acquit herself of this task. She designed a de- 
lightful little frontispiece, and a characteristic title-page, and she 
dropped here and there a full-page drawing of little children 
amusing themselves in the quaintly-colored garb in which she 
always decks her chosen infants. Besides the full-page drawings 
—or water-colors, rather—there were many little intrusions 
upon Mr. Locker’s pages, bits of fern here and sprays of lilac 
there, until the whole book was filled with the color and life of 
spring and childhood.” 

ENGLISH ETCHINGS. 

THIS is a monthly publication of original etchings by 
English artists, issued by William Reeves, of London, It is to 
be had of J. W. Bouton, the New York publisher. The sub- 
scription price is $15 a year. We have received the first three 
numbers, which contain several plates of decided merit. Ameri- 
can sportsmen will no doubt be interested in the carefully exe- 
cuted portrait by Percy Thomas, of ‘‘ Iroquois,’’ winner of the 
Derby, as naturalists might be with the woodland scene by M. 
Snape, if it were not finished with such photographic fidelity as 
to produce absolute confusion of the objects represented. We 
are glad to notice that it is the intention of the publishers to be- 
gin at once a series of etchings in this publication of ‘‘ the pic- 
turesque old buildings—the odd nooks and corners of London 
two centuries ago'’"—now fast disappearing. The plates of Eng- 
lish etchings are not bound in book form, but conveniently kept 
separate, protected only by a neat portfolio. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF “ L’ART.” 


WE have received from J. W. Bouton, the American 
agent for ‘ L’Art,” the third quarterly volume of the seventh 


year of that superb folio. It comes to hand too late for detailed 
notice ; but we may say that it is not below the high standard of 
this important publication, which we have more than once ex- 

ressed the opinion is unequalled in the realm of periodical art- 
eta The etchings, as a collection of three months, are of 
unapproachable excellence ; the illustrations in the text—mostly 
reproductions in fac-simile of the drawings of artists—are often 
roughly, perhaps too roughly, executed, but always with power ; 
and the numerous examples of what is best in old and modern 
industrial art, makes each volume of great value to the designer 
and art worker. 





THE frontispiece of the October number of The Port- 
folio (J. W. Bouton, New York) is a remarkable example of the 
progress of artistic methods for reproducing drawings in fac- 
simile. The subject is a young woman in classic attire reading a 
letter. It is faultlessly drawn by G. D. Leslie, the Royal Acade- 
mician, of London. The peculiar process by which the artist's 
work is reproduced is due, it seems almost unnecessary to say, to 
the inventiveness and manipulative skill of a Frenchman—M. Du- 
jardin, of Paris. ‘‘The drawing is done in black-lead pencil, 
not on paper, but on a piece of finely-ground — glass. No 
epson is taken, as in ordinary methods of photo-gravure ; 

ut by light transmitted through the drawing itself, the necessary 
action is produced on the sensitive etching-ground which covers 
the —— plate.” The plate, when bitten, can be printed in 
any color that my ! be preferred. This one in The Portfolio is 
printed to have the effect of a red-chalk drawing. It is sharp 
and clean, yet in no way harsh, and the most delicate marks of 
the pencil are faithfully preserved. 





DURING a recent visit to Europe, Mr. J. W. Bouton 
secured the few remaining copies of the ‘‘ large paper "’ edition 
of the Princess Lichtenstein’s sumptuous quarto, in two volumes, 
“The History of Hoiland House."" This is the only edition 
which contains the extra illustrations of this beautiful work, 
which Mr. Bouton offers at half the original price. It would be 
— to find a more suitable volume for the drawing-room 
table. 








THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CXXXIV. furnishes the amateur decorator 
a tempting and timely array of attractive a for Christ- 
mas designs. T a are drawn by Geo. R. Halm, to whose abun- 
dant fancy and facile pencil THE ART AMATEUR has owed not a 
little in the course of the last year. 


PLATE CXXXV. gives a set of charming figures of 
little girls, equally suitable for outline embroidery or ‘‘ etching” 
on linen, or they would make a pleasing set of nursery tiles. 

PLATE CXXXVI. is aseries of six Japanese Designs 
for butter plates or other small round dishes. he amateur can 
attempt them most safely in monochrome. 


PLATE XXXVII. is the third of a series of designs 
for small desert plates, drawn by Camille Pitou. The first two 
were given over a year ago, in October, 1880,—‘‘ Jasmine Mig- 
nonnette, Bluebottle and Magnolia’’—and November, 1880— 
‘Ranunculus and Barberries."" The present design—‘‘ Asters and 
Birds '’"—may be painted as follows: Ground, copper-green or 
water-green with a mixture of turquoise blue. Basket, brown bit- 
ume, brown 108 and gray (neutral gray and gray No. 10). Birds, 











gray and brown. Leaves, deep chrome green, mixing yellow, 
ana brown green. The white flowers must be surrounded with 
an appropriate ground to bring out the color; shading, gray with 
a little bit of yellow (mixing yellow or ivory yellow); disk, yellow 
or reddish, The red flowers are painted with golden colors, such 
as carmine, lake and carmine, or violet of gold ; the blue can be 
painted with sky blue or ultramarine blue; the yellow with silver 
yellow shaded with ochre and brown. 


PLATE CXXXVIII. gives anumber of English eccle- 
siastical embroidery designs. No. 1 is from an old pall, No. 2 
from a cope, and Nos. 3 and 4 from other examples of ancient 
church work. 


PLATE CXXXIX. is a design for embroidery— 
‘*Golden Rod'’—contributed to THE ART AMATEUR by Chas. 
E. Bentley. It is specially suitable fora screen or the ends of a 
piano scarf. The following are Mr. Bentley's directions for this 
design: ‘‘ The golden rod is worked in a new and peculiar stitch 
which gives a very perfect representation. Fill the flowers in first 
(not too closely) with French knots in light olive or sage green 
crewel, then thread the needle with yellow button-hole twist. ‘This 
is used as a working thread and does not show in the finished 
work. Bring the working thread up from the wrong side of the 
material, between the knots of crewel. Lay a doubled strand of 
yellow filling floss against the working thread on the face of the 
work, Carry the working thread over the floss and down again 
where it was brought up, so that when pulled down tightly, the 
floss will be drawn between the knots and cause the ends to turn 
upwards. Clip the ends of the floss with a sharp scissors. Bring 
up the working thread in a different place and proceed as before. 
As the color of the floss can be varied with every stitch if desired, 
it is evident that the shading may be very perfectly done. After a 
little practice it is by no means a difficult stitch to make, and it 
produces effects not otherwise attainable. In the golden rod 
three or four shades are yellow, differing considerably from 
each other, are all that will be necesssary. The stitches of floss 
are taxen only close enough to partly, not entirely, conceal the 
knots of crewel. Work the leaves and stems in crewel stitch with 
leaf-green crewel or embroidery sik.” 

PLATE CXL. and CXLI. on the extra supplement 
give four quaint designs for panel decoration. They would be 
very suitable for a dining room cabinet. 

PLATE CXLII., representing ‘‘ Cupids at Supper,’ 
is a specially charming design for panel or over-door decoration, 
and we do not doubt that some of its figures will be utilized to 
great advantage on China and even for outline embroidery and 
“etching” on linen. This design was drawn by Camille Pitou 
after a little plaque in pAte-sur-pfte by L. Solon, exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. 





THE tinted French terra-cotta figure panels in high 
relief which were very popular at Christmas time last year are to 
be seen again in Union Square. At Schneider, Campbell & 
Co.'s there is a particularly good one by Graillon, the best we 
have seen. It is a group of seven or eight fishwives seated or 
standing behind a market stand. One is reading Le Petit 
Journal to an old crone who seems much interested in the 
news; another is dozing, and a third is apparently engaged in 
badinage with some customer not represented. 


THE manufacturers of Vanity Fair cigarettes offer 
$3°° for the best and most appropriate design for a show card 
or cigarettes (size 22x 28) done in colors and delivered by Dec. 
25th. Persons wishing to compete should communicate with 
Wm. S. Kimball & Co., Rochester, N. Y 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Price, 35 cents monthly. $3.50 per Year. 





Volume I. cannot now be had. Volume II., price $2.50, and Volume III., price $3.50, can still be supplied. Volume IV. 
being the first Volume of the NEW ENLARGED SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt edges, with suitable 


Designs in Ink and Gold, price $5, or Volume IV. and a year’s subscription for $7.50. 


The marked success of the Magazine was happily summed up in a recent review in THE LONDON TIMES: 
“The title MAGAZINE OF ART is no misnomer, for within a convenient compass the MAGAZINE contains a VERY 
STOREHOUSE OF ART, the illustrations ranging from the freest of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most elaborate 
Engravings, the letterpress being particularly good, and varied to suit all tastes, from the most to the least 


artistic.” 


There will be added a department devoted exclusively to American Art, commencing with the December 
number, now ready ; it is intended to include the freshest and most important information regarding every branch 
of the subject, together with concise Critical Notices of the leading Art Exhibitions and Publications of this 
This department will be in charge of a leader in Art matters, and will add to the value of the 


country. 


MAGAZINE OF ART as an exponent of American Art. 


In now giving an indication of the features which are about to appear, the Editor desires to state that only 


a small portion of his programme is here presented. 
Among the Papers in the early numbers of the New Volume may be mentioned: 


THE WORLD THEY LIVE IN.—Biographical Accounts of Representative | 
| 


British, American, and Continental Artists, 


WINDOWS WORTH SEEING. —Illustrated Papers on Remarkable Windows, | 
at Home and Abroad, in Cathedrals and other Edifices, by Artists of the 


past and of to-day. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. —Statues in the Street, Art in the Garden, etc. 


HOMES OF BEAUTY.—The Residences of Art Collectors and Artists. 
THE PASSING SHOW.—Notices of Art Exhibitions all over the World. 
INDOOR PAPERS.—Furniture and Sculpture in the House. 


THE ROMANCE OF ART.—Histories of Remarkable Pictures ; Great Pict- 


ures by Unknown Artists ; the Wives of Artists, etc. 


The First Part of the New Volume, being the December Part, published November 15, contains an Original 


Etching by G. P. JacomB Hoop, entitled 


Successes of Great Artists. 


Child Pictures by Great Masters, etc. 


Cathedrals ; Pulpits, Ancient and Modern, etc. 
ART FOR ARTISANS,—Practical Papers for Art Workmen. 





Living by Art; Art Needlework, etc. 


‘©The Fisher-Folks Harvest.” 





> 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BIRTHPLACES OF ART.—Towns which have Witnessed the Struggles and 
FAMOUS SEATS.—Illustrated Papers on the Queen’s Throne; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Throne; and other Remarkable Memorials. 


ART FOR- CHILDREN. —The love of Beauty as an Element in Education ; 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART.—Village Churches; Hidden Art in the Great 


THE LADY ARTIST.—Art Training Schools; How Ladies may Earn a 


THE 


Little Folks’ 
Painting Series. 


“Little Folks’” Illuminating Book. 


A series of Scripture Texts in outline and 
color, with accompanying Hymns and 
Poems by GEORGE WEATHERBY. 60 


pages. era 
a 


Painting-Book for “‘ Little Folks.” 


A series of Outline Drawings by KATE 
GREENAWAY, intended for water-color 
painting (with amusing letterpress de- 
scriptive of the pee specially pre- 
pared for the ‘‘ Little Folks.” Flexible 
board cover, lithographed side........ 

eer 


Black and White Painting-Book. 


Silhouette Illustrations and Puzzle Frontis- 
piece, with accompanying Rhymes and 
Stories in Verse by GEO. WEATHERBY. 
Lithographed COVET..........ccccccsccees 

SA Me so daccccpcncecesese 


Pictures to Paint. 


A series of illustrations in Outline and 
Colors, with Stories and Verses by Geo. 
WEATHERBY. The Illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway, M. E. Edwards, A. 
W. Cooper, etc., and engraved by Ed- 
mond Evans. 48 pages, fcap. 4to, 
CE ikdircvdcca reed ss secesece 

SE, Pina 008. ptasebcevcws ~ 


‘Little Folks’ ” Nature Painting-Book. 


A series of Outline Engravings for Water- 
Color Painting, with Stories and Verses 
by GEO. WEATHERBY. 80pages, fcap. 
SEES PR a SIN ee 

St ing ewaecevepesemnens 


s bay | cannot fail to be very fascinating as 
well as helpful. We confess we would like a 
hand in the painting work."—Christian Jntel- 
ligencer. 
* Sure of a welcome from the children, and 
, nang it from their parents.” —Sunday-School 
imes. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the price. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
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oe R WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 
Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. | pueda tai 7 
AVERAGE PRICE, $15. , ARTISTS? MATERIALS S, e 


NAY n 
_ — a” a a 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. © 


These groups are packed to go to any §™ Send for Catalogue. 
part of the world, and their safe arrival 


guaranteed if opened according to direc- UJ. AN HN TS. — & CA 


tions on the box. If intended for wedding 
or holiday presents they will be forwarded 
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LACROIX’S CHINA COLORS PAPIER-MACHE PLAQUES 
FETCHING THE DOCT Ll ETCHERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS, DRAWING STUDIES 
Fust Completed. 22" Send for Catalogue. 1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Price, - - $10. 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 





a Misses A. H. & A. W. OSGOOD, 
Catalogues can be had on application, >i A ° i=¢ . i i + S ? Cc < EL ~ © . e ° LT, ‘ oe 





or will be mailed by enclosing ten cents Domestic Building, cor, 14th St. and Broadway, Studios 6, 8, 9, Now York, 
to Superior instruction guaranteed in Oil and Water-Colors, upon Silk, Satin, and Velvet ; Minerai Painting 
= upon China ; Wood- Carving ; Photogrs i Coloring, and every branch of Decorative Art—Terms, $1 for 
® 3 hours? ‘Lesson he number of lessons optional with the pupil, who may enter the classes at any tim 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. TUITION DAILY THROUCHOUT THE YEAR. Circulars mailed on application 





VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME, 
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N. E. MONTROSS, Mann farer norte and D 

DEALER IS IVORY, PEARL, ‘SHELL, AMBER and MEERSCHAUM. 

ARTISTS’ MAT HRIALS, hyp ings tape gsey of orice tr zenonal wef the onde and fordeoatise paren 
t2* Illustrated Price-Lists on application. 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 125 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
9 ° 


Toate 1380 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.B.—A fine assortment of IVORY ARTICLES with the Natural Bark or 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 4 éeques, Bric-a-Brac. fr. F- Ulrich, LUDOVICI'S 


921 Broadway, cor. 21st St., JOHN CHADWICK, 3 East [9th St., N. Y., 


mre so  accanm Artists’ Materials, Sudivand Photographic Galery, 








Antique Embroideries, Tapestrics and Laces, An- 

















tique Furniture and Bric-a-Brac, etc. Moorish . 
i at” | wumehineateiecmme| wa, auealaalennicant 
| Decoration, a specialty. PAINTING AND DRAWING, 
| ASPINWALL & SON on CHINA FIRING a Sfeciaéty 
' FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO. Sa ihe thai ime Pieris iia a ee | CREOR (i, UPEPERt, G1 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 20 West } Maasai Street, promptn ss and care. Send for P. st 
J “ART “AND ~ (Between sth and 6th Aves.) ' " om 
MINTONS ENAMELED TILES <-ARVISWIC + RURNIVURE,3 | Cov. Tweurrn Sr. axo Fourrn Ave. RAYON PORTRAITS A SPECIALTY. 
: 4 ’ : y ~ , r > 
And the Campbell Brick and Tile Co, UPHOLSTERY, and DECORATIONS. ecto Bcieras 
Importers CO ee Sortie te Interior and se ae Pot Sat me Song a og — GOLDBERG & SUSSMANN, After a most successful season at New- 
PLAQUES, ART POTTERY, ETC. Send for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues. port, we shall give our personal attention 
Also, Plain and Tinted Tiles of all Sizes for Decorating. Dealers i tit Friists’ ater ints. to our patrons in New York from this 
604 BROADWAY, N. Y. LIFE-SIZE date 
Full Assortment at Low Figures. Very respectfully, 
ecniaae ial CRAYO PORTRAIT MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION i : 
, a? ote Satic +'Tiles No. 262 SIXTH AVENUE, Homas Lorn, 
Mintons’ ° Artistic ° I ] es. BY AN Bet. 16th and 17th Streets, NEW YORK. Junius Lupovict, 





(Minton, Horus & Co., Patent Tile Works, EXPERIENCED ARTIST, JAMES BAKER & SON, 


Stoke-upon-Trent.) 
On very reasonable terms 


Newest Designs for Floors and Walls. Richly Glazed ? ‘ “¢ x 
Tiles for Hearths and Fireplaces, Chefs d’CEuvres of A sharp photograph, and particulars concerning A RT G LA SS W O R K E R SS. 
Art Painted Pl: aques for Mantels, Cabinets, Easels, etc. | color of hair, eyes, complexion, etc., required, 


Tiles and Slabs of various Sizes and ‘Tints, for Amateurs. Correspondence invited. 22 West Fourth Street, New York. 
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1325 Market St., Philadelphia. 23 Union Square, New York. Ss VPHER &P CO. and 
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THE NEW STITCH P Have a highly interesting collection of ey 
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Decorated Date Papers. a att. of Barepe a gg gent 


ALSO, Second-hand English and other Ster- GRADE MARK. 2.2 4.9% » oo a 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, | ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC | ding Silverware, Bronses, and a great iAPHANIG 
In Handsome Boxes. ’ ., variety of other interesting objects on 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., Stationers, GLASS + STAINER? ooisiign 


| 
234 and 235 Broadway, New York, } No. 16 East Thirteenth Street, © 
Opposite Post-Offi a Ww 
> nage oe | Seowem Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York, 789 co 741 Broadu ay, N. Y. ond oot, “4 r Corememe. 
G2” Price-Lists supplied upon application, 
| SAVILLION VAN CAI 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


WARREN, FULLER & GCO., wanuracrurers oF rn phage WALL-PAPERS, 


No. 129 East 42d - » adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York, 


























THE AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


Mr. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, 


DESIGN EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS FIRM. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PAPERS 


On Exhibition and Sale. 








W ALL-Parers © Window-SHADES 











Made to suit Interior Decorations. 
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5 plates, $17 


Vemorials of Wedgewood, 
Fine Art Works. Fol., new cloth, 2 

lHiamerton’a (1°. GG.) Etching and Pitchers. 
ist Edition, 1868. Roy. 8vo, hall mor 


Jones’ (Owen) Grammar of Ornament. 
ita plates. Twenty-eight parts. Fol., $28. Hall 
mor., gilt top owee 


+ 32.50 


Same. 3d Edition Columbier Svo, half 
nor ones . $45 


-The Graphic Arta, or technical informa- 
tion regarding Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. 
Illustrated. Columbier. 8vo, half mor...., 


Wyatt's (Digby) Industrial Arts of the 
Nineteenth Century. 158 plates. 3 vols., fol., 
“vo mor ‘ seen ee ; . $67.5 
D’ Agincourt’s History of Art, by its Mon- 
} uments. 328 plates. Fol., half mor. : .. $18. 
Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment and Costume, qto, half 
Gossip about Portraits. Post 8vo, boards, $1. TNEEecneresvesee hii chit ate cts ha $35. 


Polychromatic Ornament. 
and colors. By A. Racinet. 


Same. Large paper. Proof plates.......$6s. 
Masterpieces of Early Printers and En- 


gravers. (Humphreys.) Fol., new cloth....$8. 


100 plates in gold 
Introduction and Fol., cloth. ....$4o0. 


Prints. 


Study of Ancient 
Wiltshire. 2 vols., 8vo, half mor., $11. 


L’Ornement des Tissus. Par Dupont-Auber- 


i ‘ ate gold and cx ‘ s . 

Les Graveurs du Dix-Huitieme Siecle, eS om oe coe sii aa 
Portalis. 2 thick vols., 8vo, paper. (Paris, 1881.) Ancient Oriental Carpet Patterns. By 
$18. Julius Lessing. 30 plates in colors. Fol...... 25, 


ter Any of the above Books may be had of 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S ART GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Great Christmas Book.—“ Edition de Luxe.”’ 

Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD have had in preparation Sor twelve months past, and will 


“eee RURAL ENGLAND. 


LOITERINGS ALONG THE LANES, THE COMMON-SIDES, AND THE MEADOW- 
PATHS, WITH PEEPS INTO THE HALLS, FARMS, AND COTTAGES. 


author of * A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands,” etc. With 250 Illustrations from 

Designs by J. KE. Millais, H. Herkomer, J. W. North, G. J. Pinwell, H. Allingham, Robert Barnes, W. 

P. Burton, Arthur Hughes, J. Pettie, C: Green, J. Gordon Thomson, W. Small, Townley Green, J. D. 

Watson, J. Wolf, Thomas Macquoid, F. Barnard, M. Fraser-Tytler, F, A. Fraser, G, C. Kilburne, 

J. McWhirter, E. F, Brewtnall, Percy Macquoid, R. E. Wilkinson, and others. 

This grand Edition de Luxe forms a magnificent imperial volume, printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, 
on the finest hand-made paper. The illustrations are engraved in the highest style of art, and are printed in 
proof, on real China paper, and mounted with the letterpress of the work. The Binding is in richly orna- 
mented vellum, and is an excellent example of the best period of the bookbinder’s art. ‘The whole American 
Edition will not exceed 300 copies, and no more will be printed. Each copy is numbered, and delivery will 
be made according to the dates on which the orders are received. ‘lhe price is $40. 

*,* This superb work is not only a worthy successor to the Fine Art Publications of past seasons, but it 
is confidently presented to the public as exhibiting a material advance in general interest, profusion and deli- 
cacy of the illustrations, exquisite design of the binding, and the artistic elegance which is lavished on its 
i I hose who would form a correct opinion of Exg@ish Character and become acquainted with 
ry and /icturesque Beauty of the England which has been the theme of the greatest 

** go forth into the country ; he must sojourn in villages 
and hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he must wrens through parks and gardens, 
along hedges and green lanes ; he must loiter about country churches, attend wakes and fairs and other rural 
festivals, and cope with the /vef/e in all their conditions, and in all their habits and humors.”’ To enable the 
reader to do this under the graphic guidance of the author of ** Rural England,” with the aid of modern 
artists whose eminence is world-wide, is the object of this noble volume, a veritable souvenir of much that 
is brightest and best in English lite. 


A Royal Gift-Book by a Royal Author. 


A BIRTHDAY- BOOK. 


Designed by Her Royal Highness, the Princess Beatrice. The work wh mag in colors on hand-made 
paper, and is illustrated by 15 full-page water-color drawings, reproduced in the highest style of chromo- 
lithography. Royal gto, cloth extra, price, $13.50. 

*,* Among the Illustrated Christmas books that we shall issue during November, one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting will be the above “ Birthday-Book,” by her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice, the 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria. ‘The book will consist of illustrations in water-colors, very charmingly 
executed, and designed to represent by their appropriate flowers the twelve months of the year. The firm of 
J. G. Bach, of Leipzig, has been intrusted with the reproduction of these works of art in chromolithography. 
As an instance of the difficulties of this process in the present case, we may mention that the illustrations for 
August and December are printed in no less than seventeen colors, and that for April eighteen. The volume, 
which will be produced in a manner worthy of its parentage, is intended to be one of the most magnificent 
gift-books of the year; as an appropriate accompaniment of this attractive volume, Scribner and Welford 
have prepared an Artotype reproduction of a late Imperial Photograph of the Princess, which will be given 
to purchasers of it. 


~ e ° ° 
e Great Hist Galleries of England 
The Great Historic Galleries of England. 

Edited by Lorp Ronatp Gower, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. New volume for 
1881. Containing ¢4/rty-six photographs from Paintings by celebrated artists. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $18. 

GREAT HISTORIC GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. (The Volume for 1880.) Containing same 5 gpa 
photographs, after Paintings by Murillo, Greuze, Raphael, Holbein, Meisonnier, etc., etc. Imperial 4to, 
cloth gilt, $12. 

** Of all the countries in the world, Great Britain is the richest in art treasures ; no one knows what Eng- 
land possesses in painting, sculpture, carving, gems and prints.” Thus wrote M. Bércer, the celebrated 
French art critic, in his notice of the Exhibition at Manchester in 1857. And it would, indeed, be the work 
of a lifetime to become fully acquainted with the treasures, even of painting only, in this country. Although 
it is a that every one should be able to visit the Great Historic Galleries of England, and judge for 
himself of the beauty of their contents, yet—through the permission of their owners—representations of 

:veral of the most famous of these noble works of art have been given in these volumes. 


By L. G. Secuin, 
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the Vatural Scener; 
poets and painters, must, as Washington Irving says, 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Knights Vases and Ornaments. Roy. to 
hall mor $> 


Stained Gleas in Winchester Cathedral 


ty Carte Roy. sto ; 


Stained Glass, Weale's Works of the Barty 


Masters in. 2 vols., fol., half mor.. 845 


Ornements et Décorations, Par Pequéegnot 8) 
vols. in 4. Roy. 4to, half red mor. Many hundreu 
plates. $55 

Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial Art, 
Exhibition of 1862, 300 fine colored plates. 3 vols., 
fol., mor....... eedswecee eneueed S006 + $85. 

Holland House, History and Associations, Il- 
lustrated, Large paper, 2 vols., gto, half mor. $20. 

Luxembourg Gallery. 41 large plates after 
paintings in this gallery. Roy. fol., new cloth, 
Shee Tere a . -$36. 

Hart. The Violin and its Music. Iilus- 
trated. 4to, new cloth........ = 

Les Arts du Métal. Par Giraud. 50 full-page 
photogravures, comprising several hundred exam- 
ee eae - $45. 

Le Musée Ketrospectif du Métal, Mlustrated. 
BVO, PAPCT..e+ verse 
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THE 


ART AT HOME 


SERIES. 


The Minor Arts. 


Porcelain Painting, Wood-Carving, Sten- 
cilling, Modelling, McsaicWork, Leather 
Work, Designing, etc. By CHARLEs G. 
LELAND. With numerous illustrations. 
I2mo, gO cents. 


“An excellent little monograph. No better general 
guide can be found than this little book.””—Aoston 
Traveller. 

“It is plain and precise, and abounds in useful 
hints and practical directions.” — Chicagv J/nter- 
Ocean. 


Needlework. 


By ELizABeTH GLAISTER, author of “ Art| 


Embroidery,’ With illustra- 


tions. 


etc., etc. 
120, go cents. 


*** Needlework’ is commended heartily to such 
fortunate persons as are rich enough in leisure to 
create pretty objects with which to make home 
charming.” —Home Yournad. 


Amateur Theatricals. 
By WALTER HerRIES POLLock and Lapy 
PoLLock. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents. | 
** Altogether we can only say that the volume is one 
which no manager of private theatricals can afford to 
be without, if he wishes to secure the latest and most 


liberal ideas on the subject he has in hand.’’—Saz- | 
urday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


KENSINGTON ART ROOMS, 
74 W. 35th St., New York. 


Decorative Needlework taught. Imported Crewels. 
Designing and Stamping to order a specialty. 
Materials for Lace-Making. 





| receipt of &Me price. 
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Send Stamp for Circular. 
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ivtiatic Anatomy Prertep va er 
jue Renetier. « ‘ ‘ & 
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ities to Pau & Know's Anatomy 
Koy. sto, cloth ry 

Bell's Anatomy of Bapreasion Imp 
¥ lot $s 50 


ineient Embroidery, Drawings of By 


Miss |. Barber Imp. fol t $12 
Diamonds and Precious Stones. Py Eman 
rame, cloth $; 
Diameantsa et Pierres Precieuses, Pilates 
®, paper. Paris, 1381 $6 


Ornamental Jewellery of the Renaissance. 
30 fine plates in color In three parts, 4to, each. $9 


L’Orfévrerie en Espague, Par Davillier. Impl. 
Svo, paper cocsesQe. 


Fairbairn’s Crests of Families of Great 
Britain and Ircland. 2 vols Impl. 8vo, 
cloth 00000 eee 


hp 


Costume: Racinet le Costume Historique. 
300 plates in gold and colors. In 20 parts. 4to. 
POT PB os ccsceceoesesecses Salsa re 

The same. Large paper. Fol. Per part.$o 

From earliest times. 

In 12 parts. 4to. Per part. $2.25. 


Costume of all Nations. 
By Kretschmer. 


Planché, Cyclopedia of Costume. Colored 
plates, etc. 2 thick ‘olumes. 4to, half mor...$45 


L’Art de la Mode. Periodical of Fashions 
Colored plates, Monthly, Per part.,,,,.... $1.50 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE ONLW REAL AMERICAN 


FINE ART JUVENILE BOOK. 
60 pages of Colored Illustrations, Large 


quarto. Boards. Price, $2.00. 


CAT’S CRADLE. 


Rhymes and Pictures for Children, by EDWARD 


WILLETT and CHAS. KENDRICK. 


*,* The success of this book: is without a 
parallel, Fourth edition now in the press. 


("FOR SALE EVERYWHERF_2) 


OR BY 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway. 





NOW READY. 


THE DECORATIVE SISTERS. 


A fAodern Ballad. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
With 16 colored illustrations and illuminated covers by 
WALTER SATTERLEE. 
“A kindly but clever hit at the absurdities ana 
excesses of modern decorative art. The illustra- 
tions are in Satterlee's happiest vein.” 


Price, $t.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, corner 20th Street, New York. 
Sold by; Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on 


Fractions may be sent in post- 
age stamps. 





SHELL Goons 


for Wedding, Birthiay, and 
HOLIDAY + PRESENES.< 


Ivory Toilet Sets, Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, Puff- 
(Boxes, etc., in sets and separately. Shell and Ivory- 
back Dressing Combs. Fine Ivory-handled Canes, 
Ivory Whist Counters, Pearl and Ivory Card Counters, 
and Ivory Dominoes. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


GROTH & CO., 
114 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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PATE CXLVII,—MONOGRAMS AND NAMES, 


























PLATE: CXLVIII.—DESIGN FOR EMBROIDER 


ContrisuTtep TO THE ArT AMATEUR By CHi 


(For instructions for treatment, see page ¢ 

















TEUR By CHaAs. E. BEenrvey. 
nent, see page 22, Dec. No-) 





























PLATE ‘CXLIX.—ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


From AN OLD ENGLISH CHASUBLE, 














EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO 


Vou. VI. No. 2.. Janua 











PLATE CLI.—DESIGN FOR 









FO THE ART AMATEUR. 


2. JANUARY, 1882. 





DESIGN FOR A FAN. 
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Vol. VI. No. 2, January, 1882, 








PLATE CXLINI.—DESIGN FOR A SMALL DESSERT PLATE. ‘' Chrysanthemums."' 


Tue FourtrH or A Series or Six, Drawn By CAMILLE PITON; 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 46.) 
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